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ABSTRACT:  Alexander  County,  traditionally  an  agricultural 

area,  is  located  on  the  perimeter  of  North  Carolina's  industrial 
crescent.  Industrial,  commercial  and  residential  development  has  j 
been  spilling  over  from  this  crescent  for  a number  of  years  with 
the  result  that  the  county  has  experienced  growth  in  recent  years. 

'll 

The  Land  Potential  portion  of  this  study  provide 
information  about  the  County's  physical,  topographic,  and  cultural 
features  which  have  or  may  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  l| 

county  development.  The  report  examines  and  analyzes  such  featurj 
as  existing  land  use,  drainage  basins,  soil  characteristics,  commt 
nication  facilities,  natural  resources,  transportation  facilities , 
utilities,  etc.  The  report  ■ includes  a survey  and  analyses  of  H 

housing  within  the  county. 

The  Land  Development  Plan  portion  of  this  report 
contains  projections  for  expected  future  land  use  requirements  of 
all  major  land  uses  through  1990.  The  plan  indicates  the  most 
desirable  future  arrangement  of  use  areas  for  homes,  industries ,cc 
cial  and  public  uses.  The  Land  Development  Plan  includes  inf ormatic, 
pertaining  to  future  traffic  circulation  and  transportation  needs! 
and  includes  a Thoroughfare  Plan.  Particular  attention  is  devote! 
to  the  development  of  public  and  residential  uses  around  Lake  Hi< 
and  the  Catawba  River,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
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PREFACE 


What  is  planning?  Planning  is  simply  preparing  for  the 
future;  taking  steps  today  to  anticipate  future  patterns  of 
activities  and  providing  carefully  considered  responses  with 
which  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 

Man  has  always  had  to  plan  to  survive.  In  the  beginning, 
plans  were  crude  and  hastily  formulated;  yet,  they  were  essen- 
tial, even  to  the  successful  completion  of  man's  day-to-day 
activities. 

Today,  however,  modern  technology,  complex  social  in- 
stitutions and  a steadily  growing  population  have  forced  men 
to  go  beyond  the  hasty  and  simple  plans  of  individual,  day- 
to-day  existence.  The  intimate  and  tense  nature  of  man's 
continuing  associations  with  other  men  all  too  often  produce 
situations  which  are  unexpected  and  intolerable.  To  adequately 
anticipate  and  insure  a reasonable  opportunity  for  eliminating 
such  situations,  it  is  vital  that  man  constantly  evaluate  his 
activities  in  light  of  their  impact  upon  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  community.  If  orderly  and  pleasing  development 
is  to  occur  in  today's  rapidly  changing  and  tremendously 
complex  society,  a great  deal  of  effort  must  be  devoted  to 
the  task  of  anticipating  and  making  provisions  for  community 
deve 1 opmen  t . 


INTRODUCTION 


The  people  of  Alexander  County  are  taking  steps  to  in- 
fluence the  development  of  their  county.  They  have  established 
a County  Planning  Board  and  have  provided  this  Planning  Board 
with  the  means  to  study  and  evaluate  development  and  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  future  growth.  To  assist  the  Plan- 
ning Board  in  its  endeavors,  the  County  has  contracted  with 
the  Division  of  Community  Planning,  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development,  for  technical  aid. 

It  is  the  main  objective  of  the  Alexander  County  Planning 
Board  to  establish  and  implement  a comprehensive  and  contin- 
uing county  planning  program.  This  Land  Potential  Study  and 
Land  Development  Plan  are  the  first  of  a series  of  intensive 
studies  which  will  be  made  during  the  process  of  establishing 
and  implementing  such  a program. 

This  report  consists  of  six  chapters.  The  first  chapter 
examines  the  relationship  of  Alexander  County  with  its  surround- 
ing environment.  Special  attention  is  given  to  regional  trends 
and  their  impact  on  Alexander  County. 

Chapter  Two  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  land.  Such  features  as  soil,  drainage,  climate, 
water,  forest  and  wildlife  resources,  are  evaluated  with  respect 
to  their  influence  on  future  urban  development. 

Chapter  Three  identifies  existing  land  use  patterns  and 
analyzes  the  influence  current  uses  may  have  on  future  devel- 
opment. Chapter  Four  contains  an  analysis  of  the  interrela- 
tionships between  the  various  physical  characteristics  and 
existing  land  uses  and  the  implications  these  interrelation- 
ships will  have  on  future  urban  growth. 

Chapter  Five  contains  a Land  Development  Plan  which  out- 
lines the  expected  land  use  requirements  for  the  next  20  years 
and  identifies  the  most  desirable  arrangement  of  uses  for 
homes,  commerce,  industries,  and  public  services  in  light  of 
land  potentials  and  existing  uses. 

Chapter  Six  briefly  describes  major  implementation  tools 
and  proposed  action  programs  which  will  enable  county  officials 
and  residents  to  begin  working  immediately  toward  the  object- 
ives of  a comprehensive  planning  program. 


LAND  POTENTIAL  STUDY 


CHAPTER  I 


ALEXANDER  COUNTY  AND  ITS  ENVIRONMENT 


REGIONAL  SETTING 

Alexander  County  is  located  on  the  western  perimeter  of 
the  Piedmont  Region  of  North  Carolina.*  Topographically 
speaking,  it  is  a county  of  variety.  It  has  the  gently  rolling 
terrain  of  the  Piedmont  in  its  eastern  and  southern  sections 
and  it  has  the  more  prominent  elevations  of  the  Mountain 
Region  in  its  northwestern  section.  Alexander  County's  Brushy 
Mountains  provide  a gentle  transition  from  the  foothills  of 
the  Piedmont  to  the  towering  peaks  of  the  Mountain  Region. 

The  county  is  unique  in  that  it  possesses  no  federal  high- 
way. It  is  accessible,  however,  by  several  major  North  Caro- 
lina highways:  NC  90  provides  access  from  the  east  and  west, 

NC  16  approaches  from  the  north  and  south,  and  NC  127  enters 
the  county  from  the  south.  The  county  is  served  by  a locally 
owned  rail  facility,  the  Alexander  Railroad.  This  line  runs 
from  Taylorsville  to  Statesville  and  connects  with  the  South- 
ern Railroad.  Air  service  for  Alexander  County  is  available 
for  local  flights  at  Hickory.  Major  trunk  line  service  is 
available  at  Winston-Salem  and  Charlotte,  a distance  of  some 
70  miles.  Map  1 shows  Alexander  County  it  its  regional 
se  1 1 1 ing  . 


^Piedmont  Region  is  used  in  this  report  as  it  is  identified 
in  Atlas  of  North  Carolina,  published  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1967.  The  Piedmont  Region  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  "Piedmont  Industrial  Crescent"  described  by 
Professor  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Jr. 
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REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  TRENDS 


The  Changing  Piedmont 


In  its  proximity  to  the  Piedmont  Region  of  North  Carolina, 
Alexander  County  is  in  an  area  of  change.  The  North  Carolina 
Piedmont  is  continuously  demonstrating  three  noteworthy  trends: 


1.  The  economy  of  the  Piedmont  has  been  undergoing  a trans- 
ition from  an  agricultural  orientation  to  an  industrial 
orientation,, 

2 . The  population  of  the  Piedmont  is  increasing  at  a faster 
rate  than  the  remaining  regions  of  the  state. 

3.  The  population  of  the  Piedmont  is  changing  from  a low- 
density,  most  rural  population,  to  a denser  more  urban- 
ized population. 


These  trends  are  noteworthy  because  they  underscore  the 
conclusion  that  the  Piedmont  Region  of  North  Carolina  is  be- 
coming more  urbanized.  In  1960,  the  Region  contained  over 
45%  of  the  State's  population  and  it  is  expected  that  over  50% 
of  all  North  Carolinians  will  live  in  the  Piedmont  by  1980.* 

Moreover,  as  part  of  this  urbanizing  process,  the  Piedmont 
Region  of  North  Carolina  is  experiencing  rapid  growth  in  manu- 
facturing, The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development's  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry  reports  that 
the  Piedmont  has  far  outgrown  the  remaining  regions  of  the 
state  in  manufacturing.  This  is  borne  out  by  comparisons  of 
the  number  of  manufacturing  firms  in  each  region,  by  compari- 
sons of  the  per  cent  of  total  employees  who  are  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing; and  by  comparisons  of  the  amounts  of  value  added  to 

* S o u r c e : North  Carolina  Report:  An  Objective  Examination  of 

a Southern State  , Prof.  Richard  E.  Lonsdale,  19  67  , p . 16 
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MAP-1 


products  through  manufacturing  in  each  region.  Over  two-thirds 
of  the  state's  total  manufacturing  is  found  in  the  Piedmont. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Piedmont  is  highly  industrialized 
in  comparison  to  the  remaining  regions  of  the  state,  and  fur- 
thermore, all  indications  are  that  this  industrialization  will 
become  even  more  pronounced. 

Industrialization  is  part  of  the  urbanization  process  and 
as  the  Piedmont  continues  to  increase  in  industrial  activity, 
its  population  will  increase  and  the  service  facilities  neces- 
sary to  support  its  population  will  grow  in  number  and  in 
sophistication.  This  growth  has  broad  implications  for  all 
political  jurisdictions  in  the  Piedmont  Region. 


Opportunity  in  Development 

As  part  of  the  Piedmont,  Alexander  County  can  expect  to 
experience  similar  growth  trends.  County  officials  and  citi- 
zens must  anticipate  and  prepare  for  industrial,  commercial 
and  residential  growth.  Portions  of  the  county  are  already 
in  the  early  stages  of  urbanization  and  growth  pains  are  being 
felt  in  such  communities  as  Stoney  Point,  Hiddenite,  and  Beth- 
lehem. Today,  there  is  an  increasingly  vocal  demand  in  these 
communities  for  such  urban  services  as  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection and  water  and  sewer  service. 

But,  because  they  are  in  the  early  stages  of  urbanization, 
the  people  of  Alexander  County  have  the  rare  opportunity  to  act 
before  uncontrolled  urbanization  produces  totally  undesirable 
living  and  working  conditions.  By  acting  promptly  to  regulate 
and  direct  urban  growth  and  development,  the  people  of  Alex- 
ander County  can  establish  and  maintain  a pleasing  and  prosper- 
ous belance  between  the  quiet  serenity  of  ruralism  and  the 
dynamic  pressures  of  urbanism. 
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HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 


The  area  now  known  as  Alexander  County  was  once  hunting 
grounds  for  Cherokee  Indians.*  Settlement  was  begun  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  Century  by  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scotch- 
Iris  h Colonials  who  were  moving  westward  from  North  Carolina 
coastal  areas.  A small  concentration  of  such  settlers  gather- 
ed near  the  center  of  the  county  where  a major  north-south 
trade  route  crossed  an  east-west  route.  A permanent  commu- 
nity formed  and  was  later  incorporated  as  Taylorsville.  This 
town  is  the  only  incorporated  municipality  in  the  county 
today. 

In  the  early  19th  Century,  the  area  which  now  makes  up 
Alexander  County  was  contained  within  the  borders  of  several 
other  counties.  Impetus  to  incorporate  the  territory  as  a 
separate  county  came  from  the  residents  of  Wilkes  and  Caldwell 
Counties.  Residents  of  these  counties  who  lived  east  of  the 
Brushy  Mountains  frequently  encountered  difficulty  in  crossing 
to  the  west  of  this  range  to  transact  business  at  their  County 
Seats.  At  the  urging  of  these  citizens,  the  General  Assembly 
incorporated  Alexander  County  from  some  259  square  miles  of 
land  taken  from  Caldwell,  Iredell  and  Wilkes  Counties.  The 
County  Seat  was  located  at  Taylorsville. 


^Sources  Sharpe,  Bill,  A New  Geography  of  North  Carolina . 

Sharpe  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Raleigh,  1965 
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THE  PEOPLE 


The  people  of  Alexander  County  have  increased  steadily  in 
number  throughout  the  Twentieth  Century.  In  1910,  the  county 
population  was  11,592;  in  1950  it  was  15,625.  While  the  rate 
of  increase  has  varied  somewhat,  it  has  been  consistent.  Table 
1 shows  the  county's  decennial  population  increases  since  1910. 

ALEXANDER  COUNTY 


TABLE  1 POPULATION  TRENDS,  1910-1960 


1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

Population 

11  ,592 

12,212 

12,922 

13 ,454 

14,554 

15  ,625 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

5 . 3 

Ui 

OO 

4. 1 

8.  1 

7 . 5 

Source?  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


If  a similar  rate  of  growth  continues  for  the  decennial 
periods  1960-1970,  1970-1980,  and  1980-1990,  future  population 
numbers  can  be  projected  with  relative  accuracy.  Table  2 
shows  the  population  estimate  for  1968  and  projections  for 
the  future. 


ALEXANDER  COUNTY 

TABLE  2 POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 


1960 

1968 

1970 

1980 

1990 

Popu la  t io  n 

15  ,625 

16 ,880 

17  ,083 

18,366 

19  ,835 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

7 . 5 

9 . 0 

OO 

« 

o 

o 

• [ 

°°! 

Source;  The  U.S.  Census  is  the  source  for  population 
counts  through  1960.  The  1968  estimate  was  derived 
from  an  average  of  results  obtained  through  the  arith- 
metic and  geometric  methods.  This  average  has  been 
checked  against  a house  count  taken  during  the  Fall 
of  1968,  using  3,5  as  the  average  number  of  residents 
per  dwelling  unit.  The  projections  for  1970,  1980,  and 
1990  are  the  average  of  products  derived  through  the 
arithmetic  and  geometric  methods. 
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There  have  also  been  distinct  and  identifiable  trends  within 
the  county  over  the  past  year » Though  the  county  has  steadily 
gained  population,  overall,  this  gain  has  not  been  uniform  among 
the  various  townships  within  the  county  o Some  townships  have 
steadily  lost  population  while  others  have  gained  more  rapidly 
than  the  county,.  Table  3 shows  population  trends  within  Alex- 
ander County  by  township  0 


ALEXANDER  COUNTY  POPULATION  TRENDS 


TABLE  3 AND  PROJECTIONS  BY  TOWNSHIP 


Township 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1968 

1970 

1980 

1990 

Ellen dale 

Per  Cent  Change' 

1,539 

1 ,482 
~3.7 

1,892 

27. 6 

2,076 

2,157 

14.0 

2 ,460 
15.4 

2 ,562 
12.3 

Gwa 1 tney s 

Per  Cent  Change 

1 ,441 

1,421 

-1,3 

1 ,257 
= 11.5 

1,099 

1,081 

= 13.2 

934 
= 9 . 2 

812 
= 13.6 

Little  River 

Per  Cent  Change 

704 

767 

8 c 9 

500 

= 34 o 8 

386 

318 
- 3 6 o 4 

20  2 
= 36.5 

178 

= 25.0 

Millers 

Per  Cent  Change 

823 

7 13 

-13.4 

638 
= 10.5 

573 

566 

-11.3 

500 

-11.7 

435 

-13.0 

Shapres 

Per  Cent  Change 

2,476 

2 ,640 

6 o 6 

2,764 

4.7 

2,770 

2,773 
0 . 3 

2 ,808 

1 . 2 

2,864 

2.0 

Sugar  Loar 

Per  Cent  Change 

9 50 

897 

= 5.5 

8 58 

= 4.3 

812 

807 
= 5.9 

757 

= 6.2 

702 
-7  o 3 

Taylorsvil 1 e 

Per  Cent  Change 

3,892 

4,813 
23  o 6 

5,810 

20.7 

6,751 

6 ,880 
18  o 0 

7,702 

13.0 

8 ,626 
12.0 

Wi  ttenburg 

Per  Cent  Change 

1 ,629 

1,821 

11.8 

1,906 

4.7 

2 ,413 

2,501 
30  o 0 

3 ,003 
20 . 0 

3,656 

20  o 2 

Total  County 

13,454 

14,554 

15,625 

16 ,880 

17  ,083 

18,366 

19,835 

*P e r Cent  of  change  is  for  decennial  periods  only. 


Sources  The  geometric  ratio  method  was  used  to  derive  these 
estimates  and  projections.  The  1968  estimate  was 
checked  against  a house  count. 


Based  on  established  trends.  Table  3 also  shows  future  popu* 
lation  projections  by  township.  It  is  important  to  note  the 
differences  between  the  various  townships  because  population 
trends  have  a major  role  in  land  use  planning.  Areas  losing  popu- 
lation have  land  use  problems  just  as  areas  gaining  population 
have  them®  But,  because  the  problems  are  different,  these  areas 
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must  be  identified  and  considered  separately.  Table  3 reveals 
five  townships  which  are  steadily  losing  population.  These  five 
townships  will  be  examined  and  addressed  in  the  Land  Development 
and  Summary  portions  of  this  study. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Economically  speaking,  Alexander  County  has  had  a varied 
background.  From  around  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  to 
the  Civil  War  period,  residents  of  the  county  gained  their 
livelihood  primarily  from  farming,  lumbering,  and  milling.  Most 
operations,  however,  were  purposefully  kept  small  because  of  the 
remoteness  of  adequate  markets.  The  economy  of  the  county  was 
keyed  to  subsistance-type  bartering. 

Around  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  economy  of  the  county 
became  more  sophisticated.  Economic  activities  became  strongly 
directed  toward  agriculture  and,  in  the  1950's,  Alexander  County's 
economy  basically  was  one  of  farming.  Major  crops  were  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  grain.  This  agricultural  history  has,  however,  been 
punctuated  with  several  interesting  and  prosperous  though  short- 
lived supplemental  industries. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  the  county  gained  a wide  reputation 
for  health  spas,  Two  such  resorts  were  operated  in  the  county 
for  years.  One  of  these.  Sulphur  Springs,  located  north  of  the 
Hiddenite  community,  burned  in  1922  and  was  not  rebuilt.  The 
second,  Chaleybeate  or  All  Healing  Springs  as  it  became  known, 
was  operated  until  the  late  1930's.  Its  facilities,  two  large 
hotels,  still  stand  today  and  are  locally  owned. 

The  turn  of  the  century  saw  commercial  apple  production 
increasing  in  Alexander  County.  This  trend  continued  and,  by 
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the  1940' s,  apple  production  accounted  for  more  cash  income  than 
cotton  and  tobacco  combined.  However,  a series  of  bad  crops,  a 
higher  paying  and  more  accommodating  industrial  labor  demand,  and 
a failure  to  modernize  all  combined  to  bring  about  a decline  in 
apple  production.  By  the  mid  1950's,  apple  sales  had  dropped  to 
minor  proportions.  However,  an  examination  of  today's  economy  in 
a subsequent  section  of  this  report  reveals  that  this  downward 
trend  has  been  reversed  and  apple  production  is  again  on  the 
increase . 

A third  interesting  facet  of  the  economic  development  of 
Alexander  County  arose  with  the  discovery  of  a unique  and  valuable 
gem  common  only  to  the  county.  Looking  for  platinum  in  1879, 
Thomas  Hidden  discovered  a beautiful  and  valuable  gem  in  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  county.  Named  Hiddenite  after  its  discoverer, 
the  commercial  extraction  of  these  stones  created  a minor  economic 
boom  in  eastern  Alexander  County.  Mining  operations  went  on  for 
some  time,  until,  around  the  time  of  the  first  World  War,  low 
productivity  forced  the  close  of  the  mine.  Work  was  resumed  in 
1926  by  Tiffany's  of  New  York,  but  was  stopped  again  in  1930.  The 
mine  has  been  open  for  individual  speculative  prospecting  but  no 
commercial  mining  activity  has  occurred  since  1930. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  economy  of  Alexander  County  began 
to  shift  away  from  agriculture  and  more  toward  manufacturing. 

Today  the  chief  income  producing  industries  are  textiles,  furni- 
ture, dairying,  and  poultry. 
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TODAY’S  ECONOMY 


The  economy  of  an  area  is  extremely  important  to  land  use 
planning.  If  its  economy  is  growing,  the  community  can  expect 
growth.  Moreover,  the  particular  nature  of  a community's  econom- 
ic activity  will  greatly  affect  patterns  of  land  use,  Alexander 
County  today  has  two  major  areas  of  activity  which  should  be 
examined  closely  --  agriculture  and  manufacturing. 


Agriculture 

Alexander  County  has  traditionally  been  an  agricultural 
county  and  still  derives  a sizable  amount  of  its  income  from 
prospering  agricultural  industries.  Since  1958,  for  instance, 
county  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  has  increased  from 
5.8  million  to  11.7  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  102  per  cent. 

However,  there  has  been  a change  in  the  nature  of  Alexander 
County  farming.  Today,  there  is  less  emphasis  on  such  tradi- 
tional field  crops  as  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco,  while 
much  more  effort  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  fruit,  soybeans, 
beef  cattle,  and  poultry  products. 

For  instance,  in  1954  Alexander  County  had  an  income  of  one 
million  dollars  from  the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  pro- 
ducts. Of  this  one  million  dollars,  .5  million  was  derived  from 
the  sale  of  poultry  and  poultry  products.  Poultry  and  poultry 
products  accounted  for  18 % of  the  2.8  million  dollars  income 
realized  from  the  sale  of  all  farm  products  in  the  county. 

By  1968  this  had  changed  substantially.  In  1968,  poultry  and 
poultry  products  resulted  in  sales  totalling  8.8  million  dollars. 
This  was  75%  of  the  11.7  million  dollars  derived  from  the  sale  of 
all  farm  products  in  1958. 

*Data  concerning  Alexander  County  agriculture  was  obtained  from 
U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture , 1954,  1959,  1964;  The  N.C.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Statistics;  and  from  the  Alexander 
County  Agriculture  Extension  Serivce. 
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The  change  in  the  nature  of  Alexander  County  agriculture 
is  further  reflected  in  a tremendous  increase  in  soybean  pro- 
duction. There  were  1,931  bushels  of  soybeans  harvested  in 
Alexander  County  in  1954.  By  1968,  this  figure  had  grown  to 
45,000  bushels. 

Fruit  production,  primarily  apples,  has  been  making  a come- 
back also  in  relative  importance  as  a commercial  crop.  In  1954, 
96,096  bushels  of  apples  and  208  quarts  of  strawberries  were 
produced  for  commercial  purposes.  In  1968,  these  products  had 
increased  to  210,000  bushels  and  26,000  quarts,  respectively. 

These  and  other  agricultural  trends  in  Alexander  County  since 
1954  are  presented  in  Table  4. 


ALEXANDER  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  TRENDS 


TABLE  4 1954-1968 


Crop  Group 
and 

Subgroup 

Sales  in  Dollars 

1954 

1968 

Fruits  and  Nuts 

$ 115,381 

$ 545,462 

Apples 

$ 87,215 

$ 472,500 

Field  Crops 

1 , 530,098 

1 ,318,706 

Soybeans 

5,136 

110,250 

Livestock  and 

Products 

1 ,044,195 

9 , 738,080 

Poultry  and 

Poultry 

Products 

543 ,880 

7,371,580 

All  Farm  Products 

$2,855,874 

$12,216,031 

Source : U.  S.  Agricultural  Census,  1954  and  Alexander  County 


Agricultural  Extension  Service 
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Manufacturing 


While  agricultural  activities  have  undergone  significant 
changes  in  recent  years,  manufacturing  activities  in  Alexander 
County  have  increased  at  a remarkable  rate.  In  1958,  value 
added  to  products  through  manufacturing  was  put  at  4,8  million 
dollars®  This  value  had  risen  to  15.2  million  by  the  time  of 
the  1963  U.S.  Census  of  Manufacturing.  This  reflects  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  manufacturing  activity.  There  are  many 
indications  that  this  increase  is  being  sustained.  The  exact 
growth  rate  of  Alexander  County's  manufacturing  industry  will 
not  be  known  until  the  1968  Census  findings  are  released,  but 
an  analysis  of  Table  5 strongly  supports  the  conclusion  that 
rapid  growth  is  continuing. 


MANUFACTURING  TRENDS,  ALEXANDER  COUNTY 
TABLE  5 AND  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1958-  1963 


North  Carol  ina 

Alexander  County 

1958 

1963 

Per  Cent 
Change 

1958 

1963 

Per  Cent 
Change 

Number  of 
Manufacturing 

E s ta  b 1 i shment  s 

7 ,289 

7,784 

+6.8 

45 

54 

+20.0 

Number  of 
Employees 

461 ,485 

53  6 ,646 

+15.0 

1 ,258 

2,497 

+98 , 5 

Value  Added  by 
Manufacture 
($1,000) 

$3 

$4 

, 077  ,929 

,566,547 

+48 , 4 

$4,796 

$15,083 

+214.5 

New  Cap  ital 
Expenditures 
($1 ,000) 

$ 

L_ 

168,612 

$314,428 

+86.5 

$ 181 

$768 

+324.9 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Manufacturers,  1958  and  1963;  N.C. 

Employment  Security  Commission 
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It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  the  latest  estimates  by  the 
N.C.  Department  of  Tax  Research  indicate  that  Alexander  County 
led  all  North  Carolina  counties  in  terms  of  dollar  gains  in  per 
capita  income  between  1962  and  1966.  According  to  the  Research 
Department  figures,  per  capita  income  increased  from  $1,436  in 
1962  to  $2,353  in  1966. 

The  employment  trend  shown  in  Table  5 has  continued  into 
1968.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1968,  3,700  workers  were  employed 
in  manufacturing.*  This  is  an  increase  of  1,203  workers,  some 
4 8%. 


Because  of  limited  space,  the  following  list  of  manufac- 
turers includes  only  those  industrial  establishments  which 
employ  fifty  or  more  employees.** All  indications  are  that  the 
volume  of  manufacturing  activity  within  Alexander  County  is 
increasing  sharply. 


Blue  Bell,  Inc. 

Broyhill  Furniture  Co. 

Carolina  Comfort  Chair  Co. 
Carolina  Glove  Co. 

Champion  Packages,  Inc. 
Clayton-Marcus  Furniture  Co. 
Dickey  Worsted  Mill,  Inc. 

Holly  Farms  Poultry  Industries 
Ideal  F rame  Co . 

Irene  Mill,  Inc. 

Kent  Yarns,  Inc. 

Lewittes  and  Sons  Furniture  Co 
Schneider  Mill,  Inc. 

Sherrill  Mill,  Inc. 

Skyline  Furniture  Co. 

Southern  Devices,  Inc. 
Taylorcraft  Upholstery,  Inc. 
Worth  Spinning  Co. 


Year  Established 

Emp 1 o y 

19  6 5" 

100 

1959 

375 

1962 

175 

1950 

325 

1940 

180 

1960 

380 

1920 

125 

1952 

240 

1954 

90 

1920 

100 

1946 

50 

1954 

450 

1946 

400 

1920 

50 

1966 

115 

1969 

50 

1963 

100 

1920 

125 

* S o u r c e : 
**Mr.  C.  D, 


N.  C.  Employment  Security  Commission 
Poole,  Alexander  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Other  Economic  Activities 


The  other  activities  which  are  of  a volume  to  warrant  dis- 
cussion here  are  wholesale  trade,  selected  services,  retail 
sales,  and  forest  products.  In  most  instances,  divisions  of 
these  economic  areas  have  shown  marked  increases,  both  in  vol- 
ume and  value  of  production.  Exceptions  are  lumber,  retail 
furniture  sales,  hardware,  and  farm  equipment. 

Statistics  reveal  that  the  economy  of  Alexander  County  is 
expanding  and  growing  in  almost  all  aspects.  The  rate  of  growth 
does  fluctuate  from  one  activity  to  another;  but  in  virtually 
all  economic  fields,  the  trend  is  upward.  This  has  far-reaching 
implications  for  the  county.  With  greater  economic  expansion 
will  come  more  jobs,  higher  incomes,  and  a higher  standard  of 
living  in  general.  With  higher  living  standards  will  come  new 
and  increased  demands  for  public  services  and  service  facilities. 
The  full  impact  of  Alexander  County's  economic  growth  will  be 
explored  in  later  parts  of  this  report. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  LAND 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES 

Topography 

The  topography  of  Alexander  County  presents  character- 
istics of  both  the  Piedmont  and  the  Mountain  Regions  of  North 
Carolina.  The  northeast  and  southeast  quadrants  of  the  county 
are  composed  mainly  of  low,  rounded  hills  and  mild  slopes. 

These  quadrants  have  a great  deal  of  relatively  level  land  and 
farming  activities  are  widespread. 

The  northwest  quadrant  and  a portion  of  the  southwest 
quadrant  are  basically  mountainous.  The  Brushy  Mountains  dom- 
inate these  areas  with  peaks  and  ridges  reaching  elevations  up 
to  2,500  feet.  The  northwest  quadrant  of  the  county  is  espe- 
cially precipitous  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  topo- 
graphical feature  has  had  a dominant  influence  over  development 
in  this  part  of  the  county.  Much  of  the  northwest  quadrant  and 
that  portion  of  the  southwest  quadrant  around  Barretts  Mountain 
is  not  suited  to  the  normal  agricultural  activities  conducted  in 
the  county.  Some  of  the  less  steep  areas  have,  however,  been 
successfully  adapted  to  apple  production. 

The  county  contains  a network  of  streams  whose  headwaters 
are  in  the  mountains.  Drainage  is  generally  southeastward  to 
the  South  Yadkin  River  or  southward  toward  the  Catawba  River. 

Most  streams,  except  those  in  the  northeast,  ultimately  wind  into 
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Lake  Hickory  or  the  Catawba  River  which  make  up  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  county.  Along  this  southern  border  topographical  fea- 
tures have  exerted  a strong  influence  upon  development.  The  area 
is  suited  in  general  for  many  uses;  however,  much  of  the  land  is 
being  developed  for  residential  and  private  recreational  purposes. 


Geology 

The  geology  of  Alexander  County  is  exceptionally  complex. 

The  county  is  underlain  by  a series  of  schists  which  are  composed, 
for  the  most  part,  of  quartz-mica  rock.  These  slate-line  forma- 
tions serve  as  host  rock  for  granite  and  various  other  basic  rocks 
which  are  intruded  into  the  schist  formations. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  the  mica  schist  is  in- 
truded with  hornblends  gneiss.  The  southwest  and  extreme  north- 
east parts  of  the  county  are  characterized  by  unintruded  mica 
schist.  In  and  around  the  center  of  the  county,  the  mica  schist 
hosts  granite  in  varying  proportions  with  the  schist  generally 
predominant.  Northeast  of  Taylorsville  there  is,  however,  a large 
mass  of  rock  which  is  predominantly  granite.  Granite,  in  small 
quantities,  is  present  throughout  the  county  and  frequently 
appears  as  outcropped  bare  rock.  These  outcrops  have  rendered 
small  and  scattered  tracts  unsuitable  for  farming  but  their  occur- 
rence is  not  frequent  enough  to  pose  a serious  problem. 

Minerals 

The  mineral  industry  in  Alexander  County  is  of  minor  pro- 
portions. The  sole  economic  mineral  activity  is  the  production 
of  granite,  sand  and  gravel.  The  TJ.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  reported 
only  one  mining  operation  in  Alexander  County  in  1966.  This 
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operation  produced  approximately  37  tons  of  materials  which  were 
valued  at  $1^,000.  The  U . S . Geological  Survey  and  the  Division 
of  Mineral  Resources  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  report  that  Alexander  County  does  not  con- 
tain commercial  rocks  or  minerals  of  economic  value  other  than 
granite  and  that  this  mineral  is  present  only  in  small  quantities. 

While  the  potential  for  development  of  Alexander  County's 
mineral  industry  is  small,  it  is  not  yet  developed  to  its  full- 
est, According  to  the  Division  of  Mineral  Resources,  mineral 
deposits  in  Alexander  County  are  sufficient  to  permit  a substan- 
tial increase  in  the  production  of  granite,  sand,  and  gravel. 


C 1 ima  t e 


The  climate  of  Alexander  County  is  strongly  influenced  by 
the  main  ridge  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  some  50  miles  to  the 
northwest.  The  Appalachians  serve  as  a barrier  to  hold  back  or 
modify  the  bursts  of  cold  air  which  sweep  down  from  the  Great 
Plains  in  winter.  Thus,  Alexander  County's  colder  days  are  only 
a few  degrees  colder  than  many  areas  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  eastern  and  southern  regions  of 
the  county.  Of  course,  in  the  higher  elevations  of  the  Brushy 
Mountains,  temperatures  will  be  consistently  cooler  than  the 
"flatlands"  in  both  winter  and  summer.* 


* Climatological  information  provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Weather  Bureau,  Raleigh,  N,  C. 
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The  average  length  of  the  freeze-free  growing  season  in  the 
south  and  east  areas  of  the  county  is  around  206  days  per  year. 
Generally  there  are  no  freezes  in  these  areas  after  April  8 and 
before  October  31.  These  are  average  dates,  however,  and  will 
vary  from  year  to  year, 

Alexander  County's  summer  days  are  often  warm  but  the  air 
cools  rapidly  at  night.  The  average  sunrise  temperature  during 
July,  the  hottest  month,  is  65°F.  Summer  daytime  temperatures 
are  seldom  extreme.  For  instance,  the  temperature  failed  to 
reach  100°F  during  1965  or  1966. 

Precipitation  in  Alexander  County  is  abundant  with  monthly 
averages  ranging  from  a low  of  3.08  inches  in  November  to  a high 
of  5.65  inches  in  August.  The  two  heaviest  months  are  July  and 
August  with  4.99  inches,  and  5.65  inches,  respectively.  These 
are  the  months  when  normal  demands  for  water  for  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  personal  use  are  highest.  The  smallest  monthly 
amounts  of  rainfall,  about  3.00  inches,  falls  in  October  and 
November  - - the  harvest  months. 

Snowfalls  in  Alexander  County  are  common  during  the  winter 
months  but  large  accumulations,  even  in  the  Brushy  Mountains, 
are  rare.  Generally,  accumulations  of  one  to  two  inches  occur 
but  these  usually  melt  within  a few  days. 

In  summary,  the  climate  of  Alexander  County  is  not  hostile 
to  man  and  his  activities.  Only  those  activities  which  require 
highly  unusual  climatological  characteristics  would  be  restricted 
in  Alexander  County,  and  there  are  no  restricting  climatological 
elements  which  should  be  considered  along  with  general  land 
potential  and  development  proposals. 


SOILS  ASSOCIATION 

Soil 

Per 

Cent 

i n 

Assoc. 

LIMITATIONS  FOR 

Dwellings  with:  Recreation 

Businesses 

and 

Light 

Industries 
(Footings 
in  Subsoil) 

Roads 

and 

Streets 
(Subsoil 
for  Base) 

Genera  1 
Agricultt 

Sewe  r- 
a ge 

Systems 

Septic 

Tank 

Filler 

F ie 1 d s 

Picnic 

and 

Camp 

Sites 

Play 

Areas 

CECIL 

(29 7„  of  county) 

Well  drained,  deep,  up- 
land soil  with  firm  clay 
subsoils. 

Cecil 

7 5 

Slight 

Mod. 

(Perc) 

SI  ight 

Slight 

Mod. 

( SH-Sw) 

Mod. 

(TSC  ) 

Good 

PACOLET-CECIL 
(27%  of  county) 

Well  drained,  moderately 
deep  and  deep,  upland 
soils  with  firm,  clay  to 
clay  loam  subsoils. 

Pa  c o 1 e t 

45 

S 1 ight 

Mod. 

(Perc  ,R) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod. 

(TSC  ) 

Fair 

Cecil 

35 

Slight 

Mod  . 
(Perc) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod  . 

(TSC  ) 

Good 

C HE S TER- AS  HE- HAYES  VI LLE 
(14%  of  county) 

Well  and  somewhat  exces- 
sively drained,  shallow 
to  moderately  deep,  up- 
land soils  with  friable, 
fine  sandy  loam. 

Chester 

28 

Slight 

Mod. 

(R) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod. 

( TSC  ) 

Goo  d-  F^p 

Ashe 

25 

Mo  d . 

(R) 

S e v . 

(R) 

Slight 

S e v . 

(R) 

Mod. 

(R) 

Mod. 

(R) 

G o o d - F at 

Hayesville 

24 

Slight 

Mod. 

(R) 

SI  ight 

Slight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod. 

( TSC  ) 

G o o d - F at 

CEC IL-APPLING 
(14%  of  county) 

Well  drained,  upland 
soils  with  firm,  sandy 
clay  to  clay  subsoil. 

Cecil 

45 

Slight 

Mod. 

(Perc) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod. 

( TSC  ) 

Good 

Appling 

35 

SI  ight 

Mo  d . 

( Perc  ) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mo  d . 

( S H- S w ) 

Mod. 

( TSC  ) 

Good 

LLOYD-CEC IL 
(6%,  of  county) 

Well  drained,  deep,  up- 
land  soils  with  firm  red 
and  dark  red  subsoils. 

Lloyd 

40 

SI  ight 

Mod. 
(Perc  ) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mod. 

( S H-Sw) 

Mod. 

( TSC  ) 

Good 

Cecil 

35 

SI  ight 

Mo  d . 
(Perc) 

SI  ight 

Slight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mo  d . 

(TSC  ) 

Good 

MADISON-CEC IL 
(5%  of  county) 

Well  drained,  moderately 
deep  and  deep,  upland 
soils  on  ridges  and 
slopes. 

Madison 

50 

Mod. 

(R) 

Mod. 

(Perc) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod. 

(TSC  , R ) 

Fair  ;’i 

1 

i 

Cecil 

25 

Slight 

Mo  d . 

( Per c ) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mo  d . 

(SH-Sw) 

Mo  d . 

( TSC  ,R ) 

Good 

LOU ISBURG-WEDOWEE 
(5%  of  county) 

Somewhat  excessive  and 
well  drained,  shallow 
and  moderately  deep, 
upland  soils  on  ridges. 

Louisburg 

50 

Mod. 

(R) 

S e v . 

(R) 

Slight 

S e v . 

(R) 

Mod. 

(R) 

Mod. 

(R) 

Fair 

W e dowe  e 

40 

SI  ight 

Mo  d . 

(R) 

Slight 

Mo  d . 

(R) 

Mod. 

(R) 

Mod  . 

(R) 

G o o d - F a ; 

STONY  STEEP  LAND 
(1%  of  county) 

S e v . 

(R) 

S e v . 

(R) 

S e v . 

(R) 

S e v . 

(R) 

S e v . 

(R) 

S e v . 

(R) 

Unsuitef 

Abbreviations  for  Limiting  Factors:  Degrees  of  Limitation:  Suitability: 


Perc  - 
R 

Percolation  rate 
Rock 

Slight 

Good 

S H-Sw- 

Shrink-swell  potent 

ia  1 

TSC 

Traffic  supporting 

capac  ity 

Moderate 

Fair 

Source 

: U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture 

Severe 

Unsuited 
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TABLE  6 


SOIL 


INTERPRETATIONS 


SOILS  ASSOCIATION 


LIMITATIONS  FOR 


Soil 

Per 

Cent 

in 

Assoc. 

Dwellings  with:  Recreation 

Businesses 

and 

Light 

Industries 
(Footings 
in  Subsoil) 

Roads 

and 

Streets 
(Subsoil 
for  Base) 

General  j 
Agricult u:  | 

Sewer- 
a ge 

Systems 

Septic 

Tank 

Filler 

F i e 1 d s 

Picnic 

and 

Camp 

Sites 

Play 

Areas 

CECIL 

(29%  of  county) 

Well  drained,  deep,  up- 
land soil  with  firm  clay 
subsoils. 

Cecil 

75 

S 1 i gh  t 

Mod. 

(Perc) 

SI  i gh  t 

SI  ight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod. 

(TSC  ) 

Good 

1 

1 

* 

PACOLET-CECIL 
(27%  of  county) 

Well  drained,  moderately 
deep  and  deep,  upland 
soils  with  firm,  clay  to 
clay  loam  subsoils. 

Pa  c o 1 e t 

45 

SI  i g h t 

Mod. 

(Perc  , R ) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod. 

( TSC  ) 

F-Ir  j 

Cecil 

35 

Slight 

Mo  d . 
(Perc) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod  . 

(TSC  ) 

| 

C HE S TER- AS  HE- HAYES  VI LLE 
(14%  of  county) 

Well  and  somewhat  exces- 
sively drained,  shallow 
to  moderately  deep,  up- 
land soils  with  friable, 
fine  sandy  loam. 

Chester 

28 

Slight 

Mod. 

(R') 

Slight 

Slight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod. 

(TSC  ) 

G o o d - F ail 

Ashe 

25 

Mo  d . 

(R) 

S e v . 

(R) 

Slight 

S e v . 

(R) 

Mod. 

(R) 

Mod. 

(R) 

G o o d-FaSM 
1 

Hayesville 

24 

Slight 

Mo  d . 

(R) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mo  d . 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod. 

( TSC  ) 

Good-F  airl 

CEC IL-APPLING 
(14%  of  county) 

Well  drained,  upland 
soils  with  firm,  sandy 
clay  to  clay  subsoil. 

Cecil 

45 

SI  i gh  t 

Mod. 

(Perc) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mod  . 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod  . 

( TSC  ) 

Good 

Appling 

35 

SI  i g h t 

Mod. 

(Perc) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod. 

( TSC  ) 

Good 

LLOYD-CECIL 
(6%  of  county) 

Well  drained,  deep,  up- 
land soils  with  firm  red 
and  dark  red  subsoils. 

Lloyd 

40 

Slight 

Mod. 

(Perc) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod. 

( TSC  ) 

Good  i. 

Cecil 

35 

SI  i gh  t 

Mod. 

(Perc) 

S 1 ight 

Slight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod  . 

(TSC  ) 

Good  j 

MADISON-CECIL 
(5%  of  county) 

Well  drained,  moderately 
deep  and  deep,  upland 
soils  on  ridges  and 
slopes. 

Madison 

50 

Mod. 

(R) 

Mod. 

(Perc) 

Slight 

Slight 

Mo  d . 

(SH-Sw) 

Mod. 

(TSC ,R) 

FlIt  j 

Cecil 

25 

Slight 

Mod. 

(Perc) 

SI  ight 

Slight 

Mod. 

(SH-Sw) 

Mo  d . 

(TSC  , R ) 

Good 

LOU ISBURG-WEDOWEE 
(5%  of  county) 

Somewhat  excessive  and 
well  drained,  shallow 
and  moderately  deep, 
upland  soils  on  ridges. 

Louisburg 

50 

Mod  . 

(R) 

S e v . 

(R) 

Slight 

S e v . 

(R) 

Mo  d . 

(R) 

Mod  . 

(R) 

1 

W e dowe  e 

40 

Slight 

Mod. 

(R) 

Slight 

Mod. 

(R) 

Mod. 

(R) 

Mod  . 

(R) 

Go  o d-Fa  i:j 

STONY  STEEP  LAND 
(1%  of  county) 

S e v . 

(R) 

S e v . 

(R) 

S e v . 

(R) 

S e v . 

(R) 

S e v . 

(R) 

S e v . 

(R) 

U n s u i t e j 1 

Abbreviations  for  Limiting  Factors: 


Degrees  of  Limitation: 


Suitability: 


Perc 

R 


Percolation  rate 
Rock 


SH-Sw-  Shrink-swell  potential 


TSC 


- Traffic  supporting  capacity 


Source : 


S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


S 1 ight 

Good 

Moderate 

Fair 

Severe 

Unsuited 
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GENERALIZED 
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Soils 


Soil  characteristics  have  a major  influence  over  land  use. 

Soil  structure  alone  can  prohibit  the  use  of  land  for  industrial, 
commercial,  residential  and  urban  development  in  general,  e.g., 
road  construction  or  large,  paved  parking  lots.  More  often, 
however,  the  structure  of  the  soil  is  not  prohibitive  but  only 
requires  careful  planning  and  special  treatment  before  particular 
land  can  be  used  for  some  purposes. 

Thus,  it  is  essential  that  soil  characteristics  be  consider- 
ed when  land  potential  is  explored  and  development  planned. 

Table  6 shows  the  eight  major  associations  of  soil  types  of  Alex- 
ander County  and  the  limitations  these  associations  place  on 
devel opmen  t . 

Map  3 locates  the  eight  soil  associations  which  make  up 
the  county  soils.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  map  is  general- 
ized and  should  not  be  relied  upon  to  determine  the  soil  character 
istics  of  specific  sites.  For  this  type  of  detail,  the  Alexander 
County  Soil  Conservationist  should  be  contacted. 

An  analysis  of  the  generalized  map  reveals  that  only  about 
1%  of  the  land  in  the  county  presents  severe  limitations  to 
virtually  all  uses.  This  is  the  "Stoney  steep  land"  association. 
The  remaining  associations,  some  99%  of  the  county  area,  present 
land  use  limitations  ranging  from  severe  to  slight,  depending 
upon  the  particular  use  considered.  As  specific  uses  are  con- 
sidered in  subsequent  portions  of  this  report  reference  will 
be  made  to  the  generalized  soil  map. 
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Dra ina  ge 


The  soils  of  Alexander  County  are  well  drained.  Portions 
of  the  county  rest  in  two  river  basins:  the  Catawba  River  Basin 

and  the  Yadkin  River  Basin  (see  Map  4).  Approximately  104  square 
miles  in  the  northwest  quadrant  of  the  county  drain  into  the 
South  Yadkin  River.  The  remaining  area,  155  square  miles,  drains 
into  the  Catawba  River.  Floodwater  damage  is  relatively  insig- 
nificant. The  estimated  total  damage  is  approximately  $9,000 
annually,  with  the  bulk  of  this  being  to  agriculture.* 

There  is  currently  an  Upper  South  Yadkin  River  Watershed 
Project  in  the  early  planning  stages.  Major  drainage  benefits 
from  such  a project  will  be  to  areas  farther  downstream.  Alex- 
ander County  residents  will  derive  some  benefit  from  the  project, 
especially  in  the  area  of  soil  erosion.  The  areas  benefiting 
most  will  be  the  floodplains  of  major  streams  in  the  South  Yadkin 
watershed.  Additionally,  such  a project  should  provide  increased 
water  storage  for  agricultural  and  urban  uses. 

While  land  drainage  in  general  in  Alexander  County  presents 
no  severe  problems,  thorough  site  investigations  should  be  under- 
taken as  development  is  planned.  There  are,  of  course,  small, 
poorly  drained  areas  in  draws  and  depressions  and  in  the  flood- 
plains  of  major  streams  which  prohibit,  or  at  best,  require 
special  treatment  prior  to  development.  Thorough  site  investiga- 
tion will  identify  these  areas. 


*Dra inage  information  provided  by  the  N.C.  Department  of 
Water  and  Air  Resources  and  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agr icul ture  . 
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D ra inage 


The  soils  of  Alexander  County  are  well  drained.  Portions 
of  the  county  rest  in  two  river  basins:  the  Catawba  River  Basin 

and  the  Yadkin  River  Basin  (see  Map  4),  Approximately  104  square 
miles  in  the  northwest  quadrant  of  the  county  drain  into  the 
South  Yadkin  River,  The  remaining  area,  155  square  miles,  drains 
into  the  Catawba  River,  Floodwater  damage  is  relatively  insig- 
nificant, The  estimated  total  damage  is  approximately  $9,000 
annually,  with  the  bulk  of  this  being  to  agriculture,* 

There  is  currently  an  Upper  South  Yadkin  River  Watershed 
Project  in  the  early  planning  stages.  Major  drainage  benefits 
from  such  a project  will  be  to  areas  farther  downstream,  Alex- 
ander County  residents  will  derive  some  benefit  from  the  project, 
especially  in  the  area  of  soil  erosion.  The  areas  benefiting 
most  will  be  the  floodplains  of  major  streams  in  the  South  Yadkin 
watershed.  Additionally,  such  a project  should  provide  increased 
water  storage  for  agricultural  and  urban  uses. 

While  land  drainage  in  general  in  Alexander  County  presents 
no  severe  problems,  thorough  site  investigations  should  be  under- 
taken as  development  is  planned.  There  are,  of  course,  small, 
poorly  drained  areas  in  draws  and  depressions  and  in  the  flood- 
plains  of  major  screams  which  prohibit,  or  at  best,  require 
special  treatment  prior  to  development.  Thorough  site  investiga- 
tion will  identify  these  areas. 


*Dra inage  information  provided  by  the  N„C.  Department  of 
Water  and  Air  Resources  and  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agr icul Cure . 
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Drainage  Pattern  & 
Stream  ciassifactions 


Alexander  County 


Carolina 

2 Mi  I es 


Scale  In  Feet 


LEGEND 

Yadkin  River  Basin 
Catawba  River  Basin 
Direction  of  Flow 
Stream  Classification 
A-ll  - Water  Supply 
A-ll  and  B - Swimming 
C - Fishing 

D - Agriculture  . Fishing  Preservation 
Unclassified 


MAP-4 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES 


Water 


The  people  of  Alexander  County  obtain  water  for  personal 
use  from  two  sources:  ground  wells  and  the  South  Yadkin  River. 
Some  portions  of  the  county  are  served  with  surface  water 
through  a one-million  gallon  per  day  filtration  plant  on  the 
South  Yadkin  River.  Water  from  this  plant  is  supplied  to  the 
area  along  NC  90  from  the  county  line  to  Taylorsville  (service 
is  also  extended  across  the  county  line  to  some  residents  in 
Iredell  County).  Water  is  piped  to  this  area  in  mains  ranging 
from  6 to  12  inches  in  diameter. 

Ground  wells  appear  both  as  dug  wells  and  as  drilled  wells 
Dug  wells  are  generally  shallow  and  the  water  supply  fluctuates 
with  the  upper  water  table.  Dug  wells  are  used  less  frequently 
today  because  of  the  very  serious  threat  of  contamination. 
Drilled  wells  are  relatively  free  from  contamination  and  water 
supplies  are  generally  constant.  However,  drilled  wells  may 
have  to  go  as  deep  as  300  feet  to  obtain  an  adequate  flow. 

As  a rule,  ground  water  in  Alexander  County  does  not  con- 
tain large  enough  amounts  of  mineral  matter  to  present  problems 

There  is  sufficient  surface  water  in  the  county  to  more 
than  provide  for  anticipated  growth  over  the  next  twenty  years. 
Map  4 shows  the  classifications  of  streams  in  Alexander  County. 
Table  7 reports  the  upstream  drainage  areas  and  the  average  and 
minimum  flow  data  as  recorded  by  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  gaging 
stations . 

Looking  beyond  twenty  years,  however,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  county  officials  act  to  preserve  the  county's 
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water  supply  by  working  to  upgrade  streams  now  classified  as  "C" 
and  11 D"  « Most  of  these  streams  are  not  yet  polluted  and  up- 
grading them  will  be  much  more  difficult  once  they  are  badly 
polluted® 

There  is  currently  an  urgent  need  for  expanded  water  supply 
and  distribution  facilities  in  Alexander  County,  The  system 
serving  the  area  along  NC  90  to  Taylorsville  is  barely  adequate 
for  today's  needs  and  cannot  be  expected  to  meet  the  demands 
which  will  come  with  continued  growth  and  development  in  the 
area,  Bethlehem  Community  also  has  a pressing  need  for  a commu- 
nitywide water  system®  As  growth  continues,  the  need  for  water 
systems  in  other  communities  will  become  more  pressing® 

The  entire  county  has  recently  been  surveydd  by  W ® K, 

Dickson  and  Company,  Inc®  A published  report  of  the  survey 
lists  existing  facilities  and  water  resources  of  the  county  and 
proposes  water  and  sewer  expansion  and  construction  for  the  next 
20  years®*  In  this  report,  the  engineers  point  out  that  the 
Catawba  River,  currently  untapped  by  Alexander  residents,  is  a 
possible  source  of  water  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  future® 

It  is  recommended  that  this  report  be  consulted  for  more  detailed 
and  technical  information  concerning  Alexander  County  water  re- 
sources and  needs®  Also,  more  detailed  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tions will  be  made  in  the  forthcoming  Community  Facilities  Plan® 


* S e e ; Comprehensive  Areawide  Water  and  Sewer  Planning  Report  , 
Alexander  County,  North  Carolina,  W®  K®  Dickson  and  Co®, 
Inc . , 19  6 8 
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TABLE  7 SURFACE  WATER  DATA  , ALEXANDER  COUNTY 


U S G S 

Gauging 

Station 

Location 

Dra ina  ge 
Area 

Sq.  Miles 

Average 
Discharge 
per  Sq.Mile 
MGPD* 

Total 

Discharge 

MGPD 

Min imum 
Flow 

Exceeded 

9 0% 

of  Time 
MGPD 

Yadkin  River 

Third  Creek 

2 miles  above 
Iredell.  County 
l ine 

4,84 

0.834 

4.04 

1.32 

Ca  tawba  Ba  s in 
Lower  Little  Rive 
0,4  miles  above 
Lamper  Creek 

r 

31,2 

0 . 847 

26,43 

8.52 

Stirewalt  Creek 
below  Old  Sewage 
Plant  .5  miles 
south  of 
Taylorsville 

0 . 5 

0.905 

0.45 

0.123 

Glade  Creek 
,25  miles  east 
of  Millersville 

12,6 

0.905 

11.40 

4.80 

*MGPD  - million  gallons  per  day 


Sources  "Water  Supply  Characteristics  of  North  Carolina 

Streams" , Geological  Survey  Water  Supply  Paper,  1961. 


Forests 

Of  the  259  square  miles  of  land  in  Alexander  County,  approx- 
imately 60%  is  in  commercial  forest®  The  Division  of  Forestry, 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
reports  that  Alexander  County  has  some  93  thousand  acres  of 
commercial  forests.  This  is  all  in  private  ownership,  most  of 
which  is  located  in  the  Brushy  Mountains  of  the  northwest  section 
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of  the  county.  However,  there  are  valuable  forest  tracts 
scattered  throughout  the  county.  Map  8 shows  the  general  areas 
of  the  county  which  are  well-suited  to  commercial  forest  acti- 
vity. 


The  forests  are  mixed  in  composition,  but  hardwoods  are 
predominant.  Approximately  29,1%  of  all  timber  is  yellow 
pine;  soft  hardwood  makes  up  another  11,7%;  and  the  remaining 
59,2%  is  hard  hardwood.  This  mix  is  reasonably  consistent 
throughout  the  county.  The  estimated  value  of  Alexander  County' 
commercial  timber  is  shown  in  Table  8, 


TABLE  8 ESTIMATED  COMMERCIAL  TIMBER  VALUE* 


Type  of  Timber 

Thousands  of  Board  Feet 

Va  lue 

Pine 

20,630 

$ 618,900 

Soft  Ha  r dwoo  d s 

8,286 

140,862 

Hard  Hardwoods 

41 ,841 

627,615 

Total  Estimate  Value  of  Primary  Products 

$ 1 , 387  , 377 

* Va lue  is  estimated  for  forest  products  after  primary 
processing.  Values  are  computed  using  current  market  prices 
per  thousand  board  feet  paid  to  landowner. 


Source;  Alexander  County  Service  Forester,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
Division  of  Forestry,  1969. 


Primary  product  values  shown  in  Table  8 can  be  doubled 
or  tripled  through  manufacture  into  finished  products  by 
secondary  manufacturing  firms.  There  is  ample  market  in  Alex- 
ander County  for  increased  forestry  production.  There  is  one 
pulpwood  yard  which  buys  primarily  for  the  Bowa  ter  Paper  Plant. 
The  county  has  19  concerns  buying  logs  for  lumber  production. 


There  is  also  a large  market  for  forestry  products  with  the 
furniture  industries  of  Alexander  and  adjacent  counties.  The 
North  Carolina  furniture  industry  badly  needs  local  lumber 
sources  and  it  currently  imports  over  half  of  its  lumber  needs. 

Alexander  County  is  substantially  below  potential  forestry 
production  because,  according  to  the  Division  of  Forestry, 

N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  current  growth 
of  new  timber  is  well  below  desirable  and  potential  rates.  The 
Division  of  Forestry  reports  that  organized  timber  stand  im- 
provement efforts  are  needed  throughout  the  county,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  Brushy  Mountain  area  northeast  of  Taylorsville. 
Such  efforts,  coupled  with  overall  improved  management  practices 
can  narrow  the  gap  between  current  growth  and  potential  growth 
and  thus  produce  a substantial  increase  in  commercial  timber 
utilization.  Since  all  of  Alexander  County's  commercial  forests 
are  in  private  ownership,  timber  stand  improvement  efforts  will 
have  to  originate  with  individual  or  associated  private  land- 
owners  . 


Wildlife 

Alexander  County  wildlife  resources  are  limited.  While 
small  game  hunting  is  good,  larger  animals  are  scarce.  The 
county  is  closed  to  deer,  bear  and  wild  boar  hunting.* 


^Information  on  Alexander  County  wildlife  resources  has  been 
provided  by  the  District  Game  Biologist  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission 
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Fishing  is  limited  within  the  county.  The  Wildlife 
Biologist  serving  Alexander  County  reports  only  one  public 
fishing  access  area:  Steel  Bridge  on  Hickory  Reservoir.  This 

area  is  just  south  of  Hickory  on  NC  127  at  the  county  line  and 
provides  facilities  for  camping  and  picnicking  as  well  as 
fishing. 

Alexander  County  must  attempt  to  develop  its  wildlife 
resources  to  meet  the  increased  demands  which  are  sure  to 
come  with  future  growth.  This  can  best  be  done  by  promoting 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  wildlife.  The  Upland  Game 
Restoration  Projects  which  is  sponsored  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  administered  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Commission,  is  designed  to  promote  improved  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife.  Through  this  program,  conservation  planning 
assistance  and  planting  materials  are  provided  by  the  local 
Forestry  Office.  A number  of  private  landowners  across  the 
county  are  currently  participating  in  this  program.  County 
officials  should  promote  use  of  the  program  throughout  the 
county. 

There  is  an  excellent  potential  for  development  of  water 
game  resources  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  county  around 
Lake  Hickory,  the  Catawba  River,  and  Shoals  Lake.  Currently, 
there  are  several  privately  owned  facilities  for  fishing  in 
the  area  but  there  are  no  public  access  areas  other  than  Steel 
Bridge.  Plans  should  be  made  to  conserve  and  develop  water 
game  resources  in  this  area  for  the  needs  of  the  future. 

The  implementation  chapter  of  this  report  contains 
recommended  courses  of  action  which  will  assist  the  Planning 
Board  and  other  county  officials  in  acting  to  develop  and  util- 
ize water  game  resources  in  the  Lake  H i cko r y-Ca tawba  River  area. 
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CHAPTER  III 


LAND  USE  SURVEY  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  potential  use  of  land  is  influenced  by  more  than  just 
the  physical  capability  of  the  land  to  sustain  specific  uses. 
Existing  use  patterns  greatly  influence  the  development  poten- 
tial of  land.  In  many  cases,  improvements,  investments,  or 
other  human  commitments  have  firmly  marked  land  areas  for 
specific  uses.  In  all  cases,  plans  for  land  development  must 
consider  existing  land  use  patterns  and  trends. 

To  determine  existing  land  use  and  to  identify  patterns 
of  use,  a "windshield"  survey  was  made  of  Alexander  County  in 
August,  1968.  The  objective  of  the  survey  was  to  locate  and 
identify  by  use  all  of  the  land  in  the  county.  Additionally, 
as  dwelling  units  were  located,  their  structural  conditions 
were  recorded  to  provide  an  overview  of  housing  conditions  in 
the  county.  The  results  of  the  land  use  survey  are  presented 
here  under  six  topics.  Existing  Land  Use  is  graphically  pre- 
sented in  Map  5. 

CATEGORY  ACREAGES 

Alexander  County  has  approximately  259  square  miles  of 
land  area.  Table  9 gives  a generalized  breakdown  of  this 
land  into  existing  uses.  Urban  uses  include  all  residential 
use  except  farm  houses,  all  commercial  and  industrial  use,  and 
all  land  used  to  accommodate  service  facilities  such  as  thor- 
oughfares, schools,  water  works,  etc.  Cropland  is  cultivated 
crops.  Pasture  land  includes  improved  and  unimproved  open 
pasture.  Other  uses  consist  primarily  of  wastelands  such  as 
stream  floodplains  or  areas  under  water  and  areas  which  are 
totally  inaccessible  because  of  terrain  characteristics. 
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TABLE  9 LAND  USE  ACREAGE  BY  GENERAL  CATEGORY 


Urban 

Crop- 

land 

Pasture 

Forest 

Other 

Total 

Square  Miles 

13 

5 2 

37 

14  6 

11 

259 

Acres 

8,320 

33,280 

23,120 

93 ,000 

8,040 

165 ,760 

Per  Cent  of 
Total  Land 

5 

20.0 

14®  0 

5 6 o 0 

5 

100 

Source:  Acreages  per  use  were  derived  from  a soil  survey 


conducted  by  the  U ® S ® Department  of  Agriculture, 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  from  a land  use 
survey  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Community 
P la  nn ing» 


RESIDENTIAL  USE 


There  are  two  broad  categories  of  residential  land  use  in 
Alexander  County®  These  are  agricultural-residential  and 
moderate-density  residential®  As  in  all  areas,  development  has 
tended  to  follow  well  maintained  roads®  However,  a closer 
examination  reveals  other  patterns  and  suggest  possible  influ- 
encing factors  which  should  be  considered  when  evaluating  land 
potent ia 1 ® 


AGRICULTURAL-RES  I DEN  TIAL  USE 

The  distribution  of  farm  ho  tries  in  Alexander  County  has 
obviously  been  strongly  influenced  by  soil  and  terrain  char- 
acteristics® The  soil  map  (Map  3)  indicates  that  the  Cecil, 
Pacolet-Cec.il,  and  Cecil- Appling  Associations  (which  are  well 
suited  for  agricultural  activities)  make  up  over  807®  of  the 
county’s  farm  land®  These  associations  comprise  only  657®  of 
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the  county's  total  land.  These  soils  are  described  as  well 
drained,  with  firm  clay  or  clay  loam  subsoils  and  long  moderate 
to  steep  slopes. 

The  land  along  the  extreme  northern  border  of  the  county, 
the  northwestern  border  and  inland,  just  southwest  of  Taylors- 
ville around  Barretts  Mountain,  is  described  as  having  exces- 
sively drained  shallow  soils  on  narrow  ridges  and  steep  side 
slopes.  These  areas  are  mountainous  and  are  the  lowest  in 
density  of  all  sections  of  the  county, 

Agr  i cu 1 1 ur a 1 -re s i den t ia 1 development  is  more  extensive  in 
the  northwestern  and  southeastern  portions  of  the  county.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  there  are  no  farming  activities  in  other 
areas  of  the  county,  but  land  use  in  the  section  just  outlined 
is  devoted  overwhelmingly  to  agricultural  activities. 


MODERATE-DENSITY  RESIDENTIAL  USE 

This  classification  is  used  to  describe  areas  which  are 
still  more-or-less  rural  in  nature  but  which  are  much  more 
heavily  devoted  to  the  use  of  land  as  a place  to  live  rather 
than  as  a source  of  income,*  There  are  four  such  areas  in 
the  county. 


Area  1 is  stretched  out  along  NC  90  from  Taylorsville  to  the 
county  line..  It  contains  the  communities  of  Hiddenite 
and  Stoney  Point.  The  Alexander  Railroad  parallels 
NC  90  and  there  has  been  heavy  development  both  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  land  uses  in  this  area.  This  area 
also  contains  a water  treatment  and  distribution  system 
which  runs  from  Iredell  County  to  Taylorsville. 


Houses  normally  occur  at  a density  of  not  more  than  two  per 
acre  in  these  areas. 
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Area  2 is  north  of  Taylorsville  on  NC  16.  Several  county 

roads  intersect  NC  16  in  this  area  and  moderate  commer- 
cial development  has  taken  place.  There  is  an  elementary 
school  located  in  the  area  also. 


Area  3 is  south  of  Taylorsville  on  NC  16.  This  area  contains 
the  unincorporated  community  of  Millersville0  Develop- 
ment in  the  area  is  moderate  to  high  density  residential. 
Comme  r cial  development  is  light,  primarily  food,  gasoline, 
and  personal  service  establishments.  Industrial  develop- 
ment is  very  light  with  only  a furniture  manufacturing 
concern  in  the  area.  One  of  only  two  bridges  across  the 
Catawba  River  from  Alexander  County  is  located  at  the 
southern  tip  of  this  area. 


Area  4 is  located  in  the  extreme  southwestern  tip  of  the  county 
just  across  from  Hickory,  Predominantly  agricultural  at 
one  time,  this  area,  which  contains  the  Bethlehem  Commu- 
nity, is  quite  densely  populated.  A major  portion,  of  the 
area  residents  commute  to  Hickory  to  work.  Housing  con- 
struction has  boomed  recently  with  over  60  new  homes  being 
built  in  1968.  There  are  several  suburban  subdivisions 
in  the  area.  Thus  far,  these  subdivisions  have  developed 
half-acre  or  larger  lots.  The  absence  of  a sewerage  system 
dictates  this.  On  the  half-acre  lots,  commercial  and 
industrial  development  has  occurred  at  a rapid  rate  since 
1960,  There  are  numerous  commercial  establishments  and  a 
neighborhood  shopping  center  is  currently  under  construction. 


HOUSING  CONDITIONS 

Housing  conditions  were  evaluated  during  the  land  use 
survey.  Two  classifications  were  used  for  all  residential 
structures  . 


Standard  - This  classification  is  used  for  houses  which 
are  structurally  sound  and  in  need  of  no  major  repairs. 

Substandard  - This  classification  is  used  to  identify 
houses  which  are  in  need  of  major  structural  repair. 
Substandard  houses  are  generally  identified  by  a dilap- 
idated appearance,  sagging  or  rotted  framework,  or  other 
obvious  structural  defects.  Additionally,  houses  without 
plumbing  facilities  were  rated  substandard. 


The  results  of  the  housing  condition  survey  are  presented 
in  Table  10. 

Housing  conditions  in  general  vary  greatly  across  the 
county.  Table  11  reports,  by  township,  an  analysis  of  the 
housing  condition  survey.  The  three  most  populous  townships 
- - Sharpes,  Taylorsville,  and  W it tenburg  --  have  the  lowest 
percentage  of  substandard  housing.  These  townships  also  con- 
tain the  four  medium-density  residential  areas. 

The  townships  which  have  very  serious  housing  problems 
are  Little  River,  Sugar  Loaf,  and  Gwaltney's.  In  these  town- 
ships, 32.5,  30.2  and  24.2  per  cent,  respectively,  of  all  hous- 
ing is  substandard.  Most  of  these  substandard  houses  are  farm 
houses.  Forty-nine  per  cent  of  all  residents  living  in  Little 
River  Township,  34.8  per  cent  of  those  in  Sugar  Loaf  Township, 
and  24.2  per  cent  of  those  in  Gwaltney's  Township  live  in 
substandard  housing.  These  percentages  are  based  on  the  number 
of  occupied  substandard  homes  in  the  township  at  the  time  of 
survey.  The  average  number  of  occupants  per  dwelling  unit, 

3.5,  was  used  to  obtain  population  estimates. 

Millers  and  Ellen dale  Townships  have  approximately  9 per 
cent  of  their  residents  in  substandard  housing.  The  remaining 
townships  have  some  substandard  housing  but  not  in  the  amounts 
of  Little  River,  Sugar  Loaf,  Gwaltney's,  Millers  and  Ellen dale. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  eliminate  all  substandard  dwellings 
in  the  county;  but,  Sugar  Loaf,  Little  River,  and  Gwaltney's 
Town sh ips  should  receive  top  priority  in  future  housing 
imp  rovements . 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  development  potential 
of  any  land  area  is  affected  by  the  living  conditions  of  that 
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area's  residents.  Substandard  housing  throughout  the  county 
should  be  eliminated  if  full  development  potential  is  to  be 
realized.  In  the  Land  Development  Plan  (which  comprises  the 
final  part  of  this  report),  concrete  proposals  for  upgrading 
housing  standards  throughout  the  county  will  be  made  and 
implementation  guidance  will  be  provided. 


COMMERCIAL  USE 

There  are  204  commercial  establishments  in  the  county. 
These  too,  are  unevenly  distributed  among  the  townships.  Sharps 
Township,  with  16.2  per  cent  of  the  county's  population,  has  a 
disproportionate  45.6  per  cent  of  the  county's  commercial 
establishments.  Much  of  this  commercial  development,  however, 
is  in  the  unincorporated  communities  of  Hiddenite  and  Stoney 
Point  . 

There  are  combination  grocery-hardware-gasoline  establish- 
ments throughout  the  county.  However,  the  northern  third  of 
the  county  is  deficient  in  these  commercial  units.  Residents 
of  this  area,  in  some  instances,  have  to  drive  eight  to  ten 
miles  to  acquire  such  daily  grocery  needs  as  break,  milk,  etc. 
Commercial  potential  is  limited  and  presumably  development  has 
lagged  because  of  the  low  population  density  in  the  northern 
third  of  the  county. 

Wittenburg  Township  is  currently  undergoing  noticable 
commercial  growth.  Many  of  the  29  commercial  units  in  this 
township,  especially  in  the  Bethlehem  Community,  are  only  a 
few  years  old.  A shopping  center  is  currently  being  con- 
structed in  the  Bethlehem  area. 
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TABLE  10 EXISTING  LAND  USE  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS  BY  TOWNSHIP 


Ellen- 

da  1 e 

Gwa  It- 

neys 

Little 

River 

Millers 

Sharpes 

Sugar 

Loaf 

Taylors- 

ville 

Witten- 
b u r g 

Total 

County 

1 Standard  dwelling 
units 

438 

301 

158 

183 

820 

217 

586 

1,025 

3,728 

Substandard 
dwe 1 1 ing  un its 

77 

. - 96 

76 

33 

67 

94 

37 

34 

514 

Tra ilers 

53 

38 

20 

23 

92 

27 

78 

90 

421 

Tota 1 dwe 1 1 ing 
un  its 

568 

435 

254 

239 

979 

338 

701 

1,149 

4,663 

Vacant  standard 
dwe 1 1 ing  units 

4 

0 

1 

8 

6 

0 

6 

0 

25 

Vacant  substandard 
dwe lling  units 

22 

20 

11 

17 

23 

5 

15 

10 

123 

Comme  r c ia  1 
establ is  hme  n t s 

23 

12 

4 

— 

4 

93 

6 

33 

29 

204 

Manuf a c t u r in  g 
establ is  hmen  t s 

5 

1 

1 

0 

15 

1 

4 

10 

37 

Public  service 
establ ishments 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

2 

3 

15 

Summer  resort  homes 

294 

294 

Source:  Division  of  Community  Planning,  Field  Survey,  August,  1968 


TABLE  II  HOUSING  CONDITION  ANALYSIS  BY  TOWNSHIP 


^'Population  estimated  by  Division  of  Community  Planning 

Source:  Division  of  Community  Planning,  Field  Survey,  August,  1968 
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Commercial  development  in  Alexander  County  tends  to  strip 
along  the  three  major  highways  --  NC  90,  16,  and  127,  While 
there  are  many  prime  commercial  sites  along  these  thoroughfares, 
care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  over  development  and  stripped, 
congested  areas.  This  problem  will  be  treated  in  the  final  part 
of  this  report,  the  Land  Development  Plan. 


INDUSTRIAL  USE 

Alexander  County  has  experienced  pronounced  industrial 
expansion  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Most  of  the  county's  in- 
dustrial firms,  15  of  37,  are  located  in  Sharps  Township. 
Wittenburg  has  10,  Ellendale  5,  and  Taylorsville  Township  has 
4.  The  county  has  gained  10  new  industries  since  1964.  Indus- 
trial activity  in  the  county  is  dominated  by  furniture  manu- 
facturing and  textiles. 


TRAN  S POR  TATI  ON 


Roads 


Alexander  County  has  a total  of  531  miles  of  public  roads.* 
These  are  all  maintained  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Of 
these  531  miles,  220  miles  are  unpaved. 

There  is  relatively  even  distribution  of  paved  roa  dwa  y s 
across  the  county,  with  no  section  or  area  having  noticably 
more  paved  roads  than  the  others.  However,  all  sections  of 
the  county  still  have  numerous  unpaved  roads.  These  are  being 
paved  as  funds  become  available. 


*Nor th  Carolina  State  Highway  Commission. 
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There  are  other  noteworthy  deficiencies  in  the  county  road 
system  which  will  not  serve  to  promote  future  county  development 
and  may  even  act  to  retard  development® 

Foremost  among  these  deficiencies  is  NG  90  from  the  Ire- 
dell County  line  to  Taylorsville®  This  is  currently  the  most 
developed  area  of  the  county  with  respect  to  residential,  commer 
cial  and  industrial  land  use®  Additionally,  there  are  three 
schools  along  this  highway.  While  daily  traffic  volumes  gener- 
ally do  not  exceed  5,000,  peak  traffic  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noons becomes  quite  congested  and  movement  is  very  slow.  This 
facility  should  be  improved  immediately  by  the  addition  of  turn 
lanes  and  industrial  intersections.  Plans  should  include  widen- 
ing the  facility  to  four  lanes  within  the  next  five  to  ten  years 

An  other  serious  deficiency  is  the  absence  of  safe  and  expe- 
ditious routes  connecting  the  various  outlying  communities  of 
the  county.  There  should  be  major  access  roads  between  Stoney 
Point,  Hidden ite,  and  Bethlehem®  The  existing  system  routes  all 
cross-county  traffic  through  Taylorsville® 

These  and  other  problems  are  currently  being  studied  by 
county  officials  and  by  representatives  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission®  A proposed  Thoroughfare  Plan  is  included  in  Chapter 
V of  this  report.  County  officials  must  work  with  Highway  Com- 
mission personnel  to  adopt  and  implement  a Thoroughfare  Plan. 
Such  a plan  will  do  much  to  help  realize  full  potential  of  the 
land  and  promote  orderly  and  pleasing  development® 


Air  Travel 


Alexander  County  does  not  have  commercial  air  service.  The 
county  has  one  unpaved,  unlighted  landing  strip  south  of  Taylors- 
ville; but  this  strip  is  not  adequate  for  more  than  light, 
recreational  flying. 

Airports  with  paved  and  lighted  runways  are  available  in 
Wilkes,  Iredell,  and  Catawba  Counties.  These  airports  have 
fuel,  parking  and  hanger  facilities  and  are  capable  of  serving 
twin-engined  aircraft.  Commercial  feeder  service  is  also  avail- 
able at  Hickory  with  major  trunk  service  available  at  Winston- 
Salem  and  Charlotte. 

The  county  should  have  an  air  facility  capable  of  serving 
aircraft  as  large  as  the  twin-engine  models  used  by  commercial 
and  industrial  concerns.  This  deficiency  is  being  met  by 
members  of  the  Alexander  County  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  who 
are  currently  working  with  representatives  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  select  a site  and  construct  a major  county  air- 
port. 

Rail 

Alexander  County  is  served  by  one  rail  facility  — the 
Alexander  Railroad.  This  line  parallels  NC  90  from  Taylors- 
ville to  Statesville  where  it  connects  with  Southern  Railroad, 

The  company  operates  two  trains  per  day,  one  each  way.  Indus- 
tries have,  in  the  past,  located  at  track  side  partially  on 
right-of-way  given  by  the  railroad  company.  The  company  will, 
however,  run  lines  to  potential  users  who  are  some  distance 
from  the  line. 
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Bus 


There  is  no  commercial  bus  service  in  Alexander  County,,  The 
nearest  terminals  are  located  in  Wilkesboro,  Statesville,  and 
Hickory®  Major  bus  company  officials  report  that  the  need  for 
bus  service  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  extending  routes  into 
the  county® 


The  North  Carolina  Utilities  Commission  lists  four  major 
motor  carrier  firms  which  are  authorized  to  operate  regular 
route  service  in  Alexander  County.  Additionally,  many  carriers 
operate  irregular  routes  into  and  within  the  county® 


SERVICE  FACILITIES 


Electric  Service 


Alexander  County  is  provided  electric  service  by  both  Duke 
Power  Company  and  Davie  Electric  Membership  Corporation.  Duke 
Power  serves  the  Taylorsville  area,  the  area  along  NC  19,  and 
the  Bethlehem  area®  Davie  Electric,  serves  most  of  the  remain- 
ing areas  of  the  county.  Both  electric  companies  report  that 
there  is  no  limitation  on  service  to  the  county  and  that  there 
are  no  restrictions  on  heavy-using  industries.  Most  of  the 
county's  industry  is  currently  being  served  by  Duke  Power® 
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Gas  Service 


Alexander  County  is  in  the  service  area  of  the  Public 
Service  Company  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.  There  is  currently  no 
natural  gas  available  in  the  county.  However,  the  company  is 
just  beginning  a project  which  will  terminate  with  an  eight- 
inch  line  running  from  Statesville  to  Taylorsville,  along  NC 
90  and  the  Alexander  Railroad.  This  line  is  scheduled  to 
begin  providing  service  in  late  1970. 

Telephone  Service 

Telephone  service  is  provided  by  Southern  Bell  and  Cen- 
tral Telephone  Companies.  Central  Telephone  serves  the  Beth- 
lehem Community  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county  and 
Southern  Bell  serves  the  remainder  of  the  county.  Both  com- 
panies report  that  complex  and  sophisticated  service  is  avail- 
able to  commercial  and  industrial  users.  Rotary,  WATS  and 
INWATS  lines  are  available.  Data  systems  are  available  from 
Southern  Bell  and  Central  Telephone  has  a working  agreement 
with  Southern  Bell  to  provide  data  systems  to  customers  in 
their  service  area. 

Residential  service  is  more  restricted.  There  are  some 
areas  of  the  county,  especially  north  of  Taylorsville,  which 
do  not  have  service  available  at  this  time.  Also,  in  many 
areas,  residential  service  is  available  only  on  multi-party 
lines.  Southern  Bell  and  Central  Telephone  are  both  moving 
to  improve  residential  service  in  the  county  with  facility 
improvements  and  expansion  programs. 
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Gas  Service 


Alexander  County  is  in  the  service  area  of  the  Public 
Service  Company  of  North  Carolina,  Inc » There  is  currently  no 
natural  gas  available  in  the  county.  However,  the  company  is 
just  beginning  a project  which  will  terminate  with  an  eight- 
inch  line  running  from  Statesville  to  Taylorsville,  along  NC 
90  and  the  Alexander  Railroad.  This  line  is  scheduled  to 
begin  providing  service  in  late  1970  . 


Telephone  Service 

Telephone  service  is  provided  by  Southern  Bell  and  Cen- 
tral Telephone  Companies.  Central  Telephone  serves  the  Beth- 
lehem Community  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county  and 
Southern  Bell  serves  the  remainder  of  the  county.  Both  com- 
panies report  that  complex  and  sophisticated  service  is  avail- 
able to  commercial  and  industrial  users.  Rotary,  WATS  and 
INWATS  lines  are  available.  Data  systems  are  available  from 
Southern  Bell  and  Central  Telephone  has  a working  agreement 
with  Southern  Bell  to  provide  data  systems  to  customers  in 
their  service  area. 

Residential  service  is  more  restricted.  There  are  some 
areas  of  the  county,  especially  north  of  Taylorsville,  which 
do  not  have  service  available  at  this  time.  Also,  in  many 
areas,  residential  service  is  available  only  on  multi-party 
lines.  Southern  Bell  and  Central  Telephone  are  both  moving 
to  improve  residential  service  in  the  county  with  facility 
improvements  and  expansion  programs. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


POTENTIAL  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


The  first  three  parts  of  this  study  have  been  devoted 
to  identifying  and  describing  those  features  of  Alexander 
County  which  influence  --  either  positively  or  negatively 
land  development.  This  fourth  part  brings  all  of  these 
features  together  so  that  the  land  of  the  county  may  be 
evaluated  for  its  development  potential.  In  making  this 
evaluation,  the  major  use  categories  to  be  considered  are: 
Agricultural,  Forestry,  Residential,  Commercial,  Industrial, 
and  Recreational. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  for  successful  develop- 
ment, these  various  uses  each  require  land  which  possesses  a 
combination  of  different  characteristics.  Moreover,  a speci- 
fic combination  of  characteristics  which  promotes  the  develop- 
ment of  one  use  may  not  favor  other  uses  at  all.  To  simplify 
the  process  of  evaluating  the  potential  of  the  county,  each 
major  use  will  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  land 
characteristics  which  are  desirable  for  that  particular  land 
use.  Areas  of  the  county  possessing  specific  combinations 
of  characteristics  will  be  identified  and  located  on  maps. 

Thus,  specific  land  can  be  associated  with  the  use  or  uses 
for  which  it  is  best  suited. 

Most  land  is  not  exclusively  suited  to  only  one  use  and 
there  is  a great  deal  of  land  in  the  county  which  is  designated 
high-potential  on  two  or  more  use  maps.  However,  since  the 
purpose  of  this  section  of  the  report  is  to  identify  the  various 
potentials  of  the  county,  development  priorities  will  not  be 
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r e c omraended . Land  which  is  suited  for  multiple  use  will  be 

so  considered  and  appropriate  recommendations  made  in  the  final 
Land  Development  Plan  section. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  FORESTRY  POTENTIAL 

Land  which  is  suitable  for  general  agricultural  use  is 
also  suitable  for  forests.  Therefore,  these  two  uses  are  con- 
sidered together.  Land  identified  as  "forestry  only"  does  not 
meet  soil  and  terrain  requirements  for  agricultural  uses.  The 
remaining  areas  are  suitable  for  both  activities. 

Below  is  a list  of  land  characteristics  desirable  for 
agr icul tura 1-fore st ia 1 land  use: 

1.  Soil  analyzed  as  favorable  to  general  agricultural  use. 

2.  Flat  to  easy  sloping  terrain  with  grades  of  not  more 
than  15%. 

3.  Year-found  accessibility  by  automobile,  truck,  and  farm 
equipment. 

4.  Well  drained  land. 

5.  Land  that  is  not  committed  for  a long  period  to  some 
other  land  use  such  as  industry  or  homes. 

Map  5 shows  the  location  of  land  in  Alexander  County  which 
has  the  above  characteristics.  There  are  many  other  detailed 
characteristics  which  could  be  listed  but  these  are  the  gener- 
ally accepted  starting  points.  The  more  detailed  requirements 
are  applied  to  specific  sites. 
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There  are,  of  course,  scattered  agricultural  activities 
in  the  areas  s hown  as  being  committed  to  some  form  of  urban 
use.  However,  the  use  of  land  in  these  areas  for  such  purposes 
as  transportation,  industry,  and  comme  rce,  severely  limits  the 
agricultural  potential  of  this  land. 

In  the  sections  designated  "Forest"  on  Map  5,  the  terrain 
varies  from  steep  to  precipitous.  Some  of  the  land  is  too 
steep  for  row  crops  but  can  be  used  for  orchards®  The  apple 
industry  in  these  areas  is  currently  experiencing  growth  and 
there  is  potential  for  additional  expansion.  Means  for  devel- 
oping the  full  potential  of  the  entire  county's  commercial 
apple  production  will  be  a major  proposal  of  the  Land  Develop- 
men  t Plan. 


RESIDENTIAL  POTENTIALS 


Most  of  Alexander  County  is  well  suited  for  general  resi- 
dential development.  The  terrain  varies  from  fairly  level  to 
hilly  and  the  land  is  generally  well  drained.  Below  is  a list 
of  the  general  land  characteristics  normally  desired  for  resi- 
dential use.  Map  5 shows  that  only  a small  amount  of  the 
county's  land  does  not  have  these  characteristics.  For  resi- 
dential use,  land  should; 

1.  have  terrain  which  varies  from  level  to  hilly  with  slopes 
of  not  more  than  20  per  cent; 

2.  be  served  by  water  and  sewer  systems  or  possess  character- 
istics favorable  to  the  economical  installation  of  private 
wells  and  septic  tanks.* 


* Soils  throughout  the  county  offer  moderate  restrictions  for 
the  use  of  septic  tanks  because  of  slow  percolation  rates. 
Therefore,  sites  where  septic  tanks  are  to  be  used  should  be 
one  acre  in  size,  to  prevent  overloading  the  sewage  disposal 
capacity  of  the  soil. 
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3 . be  located  in  close  proximity  to  all-weather  roads  which 
are  part  of  a comprehensive  thoroughfare  system; 

4.  be  available;  that  is,  the  land  should  not  be  committed 
for  an  indefinite  period  to  such  other  urban  uses  as 
commerce  or  industry,  or  be  adjacent  to  land  whose  use 
is  not  compatible  with  residential  development; 

5.  accommodate  the  relatively  inexpensive  provision  of 
utilities ; 

6.  be  conveniently  near  such  community  facilities  and 
services  as  schools,  work  locations,  medical,  police  and 
fire  protection,  recreation,  and  religious  facilities. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  land  characteristics  which 
add  to  or  detract  from  land's  residential  potential.  The 
characteristics  listed  above,  however,  are  considered  essential 
basics  in  residential  land  use  and  the  absence  of  one  or  more 
of  these  elements  can  prohibit  the  use  of  particular  land  for 
residential  purposes.  Map  5 shows,  in  general,  those  areas  of 
the  county  which  are  suitable  for  residential  growth. 

The  areas  along  NC  90,  16,  and  127  which  are  currently 

committed,  in  part,  to  other  uses  are  indicated  on  Map  5. 

These  areas  are  suitable  for  residential  development  but  current 
use  is  very  mixed  with  a great  deal  of  land  being  devoted  to 
industrial  use.  These  areas  possess  high  potential  for  commer- 
cial and  industrial  use  as  well  as  residential  use. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Map  5 is  generalized.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  indicate  scattered  residential  use 
unless  it  appears  in  large,  concentrated  amounts. 
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COMMERCIAL  POTENTIALS 


Rural  commercial  development  is  keyed  to  accessibility« 
Successful,  planned  development  must  be  located  along  paved 
thoroughfares  which  can  provide  easy  access  to  prospective 
customers. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  paved  thoroughfares  should  not  be 
treated  solely  as  commercial  areas  and  relegated  to  that  use. 
Commercial  development  is  limited  by  other  factors  as  well. 

Of  chief  importance  is  the  economic  potential  of  the  county 
and  the  immediate  area. 

With  respect  to  site  requirements,  most  of  the  county 
could  be  developed  for  commercial  purposes.  There  are  paved 
thoroughfares  throughout  the  county  which  are  bordered  by 
relatively  level  (less  than  10%  slope),  well  drained  land. 

The  exception  would  be  the  mountainous  northern  part  of  the 
county  and  the  area  around  Bald  Knob  and  Barretts  Mountains 
in  the  southwest.  Because  of  steep  terrain  and  soil  which  is 
not  suitable  for  sewage  disposal,  these  areas  would  take  very 
extensive  and  costly  preparation  prior  to  development. 

The  areas  along  NC  90  from  Stoney  Point  to  Taylorsville 
and  along  NC  127  from  Antioch  Church  have  already  experienced 
extensive  commercial  development.  These  areas  possess  good 
potential  in  all  respects  for  continued  growth.  In  addition 
to  meeting  terrain  requirements,  these  areas  have  the  economic 
and  demographic  characteristics  necessary  to  sustain  commercial 
growth . 

The  area  along  NC  16  through  the  county  is  another  gen- 
eral area  possessing  potential  for  commercial  development. 
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This  is  especially  true  to  the  south  near  the  Catawba  County 
line  where  heavy  residential  development  is  occurring. 

Highways  90  and  15  around  Taylorsville  are  already  heavily 
stripped  commercial. 

In  view  of  the  diverse  character  of  commercial  develop- 
ment and  the  numerous  sites  capable  of  accommodating  such, 
no  area  has  been  shown  on  a land  potential  map  as  "best  suited". 
Commercial  outlets  tend  to  locate  in  almost  direct  proportion 
to  the  anticipated  trade  area,  therefore,  in  the  Land  Develop- 
ment Plan  section  of  this  report,  the  county  will  be  evaluated 
by  area  and  specific  recommendations  made  for  the  amount  and 
general  location  of  land  which  should  be  considered  for  commer- 
cial development. 


INDUSTRIAL  POTENTIALS 

Industrial  land  use  requirements  are  more  critical  and 
more  difficult  to  fulfill  than  the  requirements  for  most  other 
uses.  For  this  reason,  it  is  essential  that  land  having  high 
potential  for  industrial  use  be  identified.  Land  desirable 
for  industrial  development  should: 

1.  be  relatively  level,  with  not  more  than  a 5%  slope; 

2.  have  soil  capable  of  supporting  building  foundations  and 
s ewa  ge  systems ; 

3.  be  accessible  by  major  thoroughfares; 

4.  be  available  in  large  open  sites,  up  to  100  acres; 

5.  be  located  near  a labor  force; 
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6.  have  sophisticated  communication  facilities  available; 

7.  have  sufficient  electric  power  available; 

8.  have  water  available  from  wells,;  or 

9.  be  served  by  a water  system; 

10.  have  natural  gas  available; 

11.  have  rail  transportation  available; 

12.  be  served  by  a sewerage  system. 

This  list  is  not  all-inclusive.  However,  it  does  in- 
clude the  general  characteristics  which  are  normally  considered 
to  be  highly  desirable  for  any  type  of  industrial  development. 
More  specific  characteristics  can  be  considered  when  the  type 
of  industrial  activity  to  be  conducted  is  known. 

Map  7 and  the  accompanying  table  identify  the  areas  of 
Alexander  County  which  possess  all  or  most  of  the  desired 
characteristics  listed  above.  Map  7 also  shows  the  areas 
along  NC  90  from  Taylorsville  eastward  to  the  county  line  and 
along  NC  127  in  the  Bethlehem  Community  have  high  potential 
for  industrial  development.  The  land  use  survey  reveals  that 
a great  deal  of  the  land  in  these  areas  is  currently  being 
used  for  industrial  purposes. 

Other  areas  of  the  county  possess  varying  combinations  of 
the  listed  land  characteristics,  but  the  areas  indicated  are 
the  only  ones  having  enough  of  these  desired  characteristics 
to  justify  describing  the  land  as  having  high  industrial 
potent ia 1 . 
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TABLE  12 


INDUSTRIAL  POTENTIAL  BY  AREA 


D e s i r e d 

Area 

Area 

Area 

Area 

Area 

Characteristics 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Relatively  level 

5%  slope  or  less 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Suitable  soil 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Accessible  by 
major  thoroughfare 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ava ilable  in 
large  open  sites 

dif f i- 

X 

d i f f i- 

X 

X 

cu  1 ty 

cu  1 ty 

above 

above 

25  acre 

s 

25  acre 

s 

Located  near 
labor  force 

X 

X 

X 

1 im  i t e d 

X 

Commun ica  t ion 
facilities 
ava ilable 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Electric  power 
available 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Water  treatment 
and  distribution 
system 

X 

X 

X 

Natural  gas 

being 

be  ing 

con- 

con- 

s true  te 

d struct 

e d 

Rail  transportation 

X 

X 

Sewerage  system 

X 
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Area 

Area 

Area 

Area 
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2 

3 

4 
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s 
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X 

X 

X 
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X 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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X 

X 

X 
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being 

con- 

con- 

s true  te 

d struct 

e d 
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X 
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RECREATIONAL  POTENTIAL 


It  is  impractical  to  attempt  to  list  land  characteristics 
which  make  land  desirable  for  recreational  use  because  such 
characteristics  will  vary  greatly  with  the  type  of  recreation 
activity  conducted.  Alexander  County  does,  however,  have  land 
areas  with  very  high  potential  for  specific  types  of  recreation 
uses. 


The  area  along  Lake  Hickory  and  the  Catawba  River  at  the 
southern  county  line  is  exceptionally  well  suited  for  a number 
of  w ater  recreational  activities.  The  area  is  already  being 
used  privately  for  such  activities  as  fishing,  boating,  skiing, 
and  camping.  There  remains,  however,  much  land  along  the  water 
which  can  be  developed  commercially  or  publicly  for  recreational 
purposes . 

Another  area  with  high  potential  for  recreational  use  is 
the  Brushy  Mountains  northeast  of  Taylorsville.  This  area  has 
many  locations  which  are  well  suited  for  use  as  p icnic-camping- 
riding  areas.  Development  of  such  locations  could  be  a county 
or  private  commercial  undertaking. 

Overall,  there  is  a great  deal  of  land  with  high  potential 
for  recreational  uses  throughout  the  county,  and  the  land  use 
survey  reveals  that  there  is  also  a strong  need  for  more  recrea- 
tional facilities.  The  final  two  chapters  of  this  report  will 
deal  more  specifically  with  the  development  of  recreation 
facilities  in  the  county. 
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CONCLUS ION 

The  first  four  parts  of  this  report  have  provided  an 
inventory  and  evaluation  of  the  physical,  topographic  and 
cultural  features  of  Alexander  County  which  do  or  will 
exert  influence  on  the  future  development  of  the  county. 
Emphasis  has  been  on  capability  and  potential. 

It  is  clear  now  that  Alexander  County,  like  other 
counties,  is  rich  in  some  attributes  and  poor  in  others. 

It  possesses  many  assets  but  it  also  has  some  liabilities. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  qualities  Alexander  County 
does  possess  add  up  to  a high  potential  for  economic  growth 
and  prosperity. 

A plan  for  the  full  development  of  Alexander  County's 
potential  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  V of  this  report. 
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LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


CHAPTER  V 


LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

The  final  part  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  a Land  Develop- 
ment Plan  for  Alexander  County.  The  Plan  is  designed  to  serve 
as  a guide  to  shape  future  growth  in  the  county.  The  Plan  pre- 
sents a scheme  which,  if  followed,  will  promote  the  efficient 
use  of  resources  and  the  development  of  a prosperous  and  pleas- 
ing community. 


PROJECTED  LAND  USE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  amount  of  land  needed  for  future  uses  is  influenced  by 
many  factors.  Acreage  devoted  to  various  uses  fluctuates  in 
amounts  in  response  to  population  changes,  land  use  trends, 
architectural  and  building  trends,  and  trends  in  space  require- 
ments for  such  activities  as  recreation  and  transportation. 

Table  13  shows  the  projected  land  use  acreage  needs  for  Alexander 
County  for  1980  and  1990. 


TABLE  13  ESTIMATED  AND  PROJECTED  LAND  USE  ACREAGES,  1968-1990 


19681 

All  Land 

1 9 8 0 2 

All  Land 

1990 

All  Land 

Urban  ^ 

11,108 

6 . 7 

12,425 

7 . 5 

13  ,507 

8.2 

Agr  icu 1 ture 

56,400 

34.0 

56,301 

33.9 

56  , 222 

33.8 

Fore  s^ 

93  ,000 

56.1 

92,232 

55.6 

9 1 ,600 

55.2 

Other 

5,252 

3 . 2 

4,802 

3 . 0 

4,431 

2 . 8 

Total  County 

165,760 

100.0 

165,760 

100.0 

1 65  , 7 60 

100.0 

1968  acreage  estimates  were  derived  from  the  results  of  a USDA 
Soil  Survey  conducted  in  the  final  quarter  of  1968  and  of  a 
land  use  survey  taken  during  January,  1969,  by  the  Division  of 
Community  Planning. 


2 

1980  and  1990  projections  were  made  by  relating  existing 
a ere : pop u la t ion  ratios  to  projected  population  gains  and 
adjusting  for  growth  prospects  and  identified  trends. 

3 

Includes  cropland  and  pasture  land. 

4 

Mostly  wasteland  and  land  under  water. 

Source:  Division  of  Community  Planning 
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TABLE  14  ESTIMATED  AND  PROJECTED  URBAN  LAND  USE  ACREAGES  - 1968-1990 


Land  Use 

Total 

Acres 

19  6 8—^ 

Per 

Cent 
of  all 
Urban 
Land 

Acres 

per 

100 

Persons 

1980-7 

Per 

C ent 
of  all 
Urban 
Land 

Acres 

per 

100 

Persons 

1990 

Per 

Cent 
of  all 
Urban 
Land 

Acres 

per 

100 

Persons 

Resident  ia  I 

4,663 

42.0 

28.3 

5 ,045 

40. 6 

28.7 

5,363 

39.7 

28.8 

Commer  c ia  1 

204 

1 . 8 

1 . 2 

269 

2.2 

1 . 5 

324 

2.4 

1.7 

Industrial 

1 ,450 

13.0 

8.9 

1 , 804 

14.5 

10.2 

2 ,100 

15.5 

11.3 

Public 

608 

5.5 

3 . 5 

880 

7 . 0 

5.0 

1,107 

8.2 

5.6 

Roads 

4,183 

37.7 

25.4 

4,418 

35.7 

25.1 

4,613 

34.2 

24.8 

TOTAL  URBAN  LAND 

11 ,108 

100.0 

67.4 

12 ,425 

100,0 

70.5 

13,507 

100.0 

72.2 

_1 _/  1968  acreage  estimates  were  derived  from  the  results  of  a US  DA  Soil  Survey  conducted  in  the 
final  quarter  of  1968,  and  from  a land  use  survey  taken  during  August,  1968,  by  the  Division 
of  Community  Planning. 


2 J 1980  and  1990  projections  were  made  by  relating  existing  acres-per-100  persons  ratios  to 
projected  population  gains  and  adjusting  for  growth  prospects  and  identified  trends. 

Source:  Division  of  Community  Planning 


URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

By  1990,  13,507  acres,  or  8.2%  of  Alexander  County's  total 

land  area,  will  be  used  for  urban  purposes.  These  13,507  acres 
will  be  devoted  to  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  recrea- 
tional, thoroughfare  and  public  uses.  Table  14  depicts  the  pro- 
jected acreage  needs  in  each  of  these  uses. 

Residential  Development 

There  are  4,663  acres  of  land  currently  devoted  to  resi- 
dential use  in  Alexander  County,  By  1990,  5,363  acres  will  be 
needed.  Residential  development  in  Alexader  County  will  occur 
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in  accordance  with  two  existing  land  use  patterns.  These  pat- 
terns can  be  described  as  Community-Residential  and  Rural- 
Residential  development  0 

. 

Community- Res idential  Development 

Community-res ident ia 1 development  is  characterized  by 
higher-dens ity 9 more  concentrated  residential  growth  than  is 
customarily  found  in  the  open  countryside.  Population  density 
is  generally  one  to  two  dwelling  units  per  acre  or  higher. 
Alexander  County  has  six  such  areas  already  developing . 

Taylorsville  Area 

Residential  development  around  Taylorsville  is  currently 
at  1 oW“ t o-mo de ra t e density  with  homes  occurring  one  to  two  per 
acre  for  the  most  part.  Most  of  the  residents  of  the  area  are 
oriented  toward  Taylorsville  for  personal  and  public  services 
and  for  shopping  and  recreation.  Water  service  is  available 
from  Taylorsville  on  the  north,  west  and  south  sides  of  town 
and  from  the  Alexander  Water  Corporation  on  the  east.  Sewage 
service  is  not  available  except  in  the  areas  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  Taylorsville  city  limits.  There  are  no  fire  depart- 
ments operating  in  this  area.  The  site  for  the  new  consolidated 
high  school  is  located  in  this  Taylorsville  area  south  of  the 
town  limits. 

Sugar  Loaf  Area 

This  area  is  north  of  Taylorsville  on  NC  16.  It  contains 
a school  and  extensive  commercial  development  in  the  form  of 
food  stores,  eating  establishments,  automobile  repair  shops  and 
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ladies  apparel . There  is  also  a foundry  in  the  area  and  a 
large  textile  mill  within  a mile  of  the  southern  edge  of  the 
area.  Residential  density  is  approximately  one  dwelling  per 
acre.  Residents  rely  on  Taylorsville  for  major  shopping  not 
available  in  the  area.  Water  service  is  from  private  wells 
and  there  is  no  "public"  sewerage  system  in  the  area.  The 
area  has  no  fire  protection. 


Millersville 

The  Millersville  area  is  located  south  of  Taylorsville 
on  NC  16.  The  community  is  made  up  of  a large  textile  mill, 
several  commercial  establishments,  and  residential  develop- 
ment of  approximately  two  dwellings  per  acre  at  the  center  of 
the  area  and  one  dwelling  per  acre  or  less  away  from  the  commu- 
nity's center  on  NC  16,  both  north  and  south.  The  community 
has  a volunteer  fire  department  but  no  water  or  sewerage 
systems . 

NC  90  East 

The  area  on  both  sides  of  NC  90  from  Taylorsville  to  the 
Iredell  County  line  has  noticable  urban  development.  This 
area  includes  the  unincorporated  communities  of  Stoney  Point 
and  Hiddenite.  Commercial  development  is  scattered  along  the 
highway  throughout  the  area,  but  Stoney  Point  and  Hiddenite 
contain  small  central  business  districts.  Industrial  develop- 
ment also  has  occurred  throughout  the  area.  The  Alexander 
Railroad  parallels  NC  90  on  the  north  side  and  industry  and 
commerce  have  favored  this  side.  Residential  development  has 
occurred  on  both  sides  of  the  highway  and  for  short  distances 
along  county  roads  leading  from  NC  90.  Residential  density 
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varies  from  two  to  three  dwellings  per  acre  in  Hidden ite  and 
Stoney  Point  to  less  than  one  dwelling  per  acre  in  some  areas 
between  these  communities* 

This  area  along  NC  9 0 is  served  by  the  Alexander  County 
Water  Corporation.  There  are  volunteer  fire  departments  at. 
Stoney  Point  and  Hiddenite.  There  is  no  sewerage  system  serv- 
ing the  area.  High  schools  are  currently  located  at  Stoney 
Point  and  Hiddenite,  but  these  will  be  changed  to  elementary 
schools  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  consolidated  high  school 
now  under  construction. 


Ellen da  le 

This  c ommun ity  is  located  five  miles  west  of  Taylorsville 
along  both  sides  of  NC  90.  The  area  has  not  as  yet  experienced 
growth  as  rapidly  as  some  other  areas  of  the  county.  There 
are  several  commercial  establishments  --  gas,  food,  and  apparel 
- - in  the  area.  No  industrial  growth  has  occurred.  Residential 
development  is  along  NC  90  and  for  short  distances  along  county 
roads  leading  from  NC  90.  Residential  density  varies,  but  is 
generally  less  than  one  dwelling  per  acre.  Higher  density 
exists  around  the  elementary  school  which  comprises  the  center 
of  the  area.  The  area  is  served  by  a volunteer  fire  department 
but  does  not  have  water  or  sewerage  systems. 

Bethlehem 

Bethlehem  is  a fast- growing  community  located  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  county  just  across  the  Catawba  River  from 
Hickory.  The  community  has  extensive  commercial  development 
including  a shopping  center  which  is  currently  under  construc- 
tion. The  commercial  development  is  highly  centralized  around 
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the  shopping  center  and  forms  an  embryonic  central  business 
district.  The  community  has  ten  industrial  establishments  with 
furniture  manufacturing  predominating. 

Residential  development  is  approximately  one  dwelling  per 
acre  along  the  all-weather  roads  in  the  community.  The  area 
is  served  with  water  from  private  individual  wells  and  from 
several  privately-owned  community  water  systems.  There  is  no 
sewerage  or  communitywide  water  system.  The  area  has  an  ele- 
mentary school  and  a volunteer  fire  department. 


The  six  communities  are  conveniently  located  with  respect 
to  schools  and  places  of  work.  Major  shopping  and  personal 
services  are  available  in  all  cases  within  a few  miles  and 
light  convenience  shopping  is  available  in  each  of  the  areas. 

Residential  densities  in  these  communities  vary,  but  are 
greater  in  each  area  than  in  the  remaining  rural  area  of  the 
county.  Existing  commercial  and  industrial  development  indi- 
cates that  these  communities  are  likely,  even  in  the  absence 
of  positive  action  by  county  and  community  leaders,  to  contin- 
ue to  attract  residential  growth.  As  this  happens,  problems 
are  sure  to  arise.  For  instance,  the  soil  map  and  the  table 
on  page  reveal  that  percolation  rates  for  the  soils  of  these 
communities  do  not  favor  septic  tanks  for  moderate  to  high 
density  residential  use.  There  already  exists  an  urgent  need 
in  the  area  east  of  Taylorsville  along  NC  90  for  a sewerage 
system  and  in  the  Bethlehem  community  for  both  water  and  sewer 
service . 

Additionally,  as  all  areas  grow  in  population,  residents 
will  need  and  demand  such  community  facilities  as  water  ser- 
vice, garbage  disposal  service,  comprehensive  and  effective 
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fire  and  police  protection,  and  recreational  opportunities. 

Such  facilities  and  services  are  expensive;  but  they  will  be- 
come necessary  as  population  increases® 

Action  must  be  taken  to  assure  that  residential  density 
is  sufficiently  high  to  economically  provide  the  urban  services 
needed  by  community  residents®  Future  residential  development 
should  be  channeled  into  these  communities  in  order  to  obtain 
a density  of  not  less  than  three  to  four  dwellings  per  acre® 
Such  residential  density  may  be  achieved  by  initiating  as  many 
urban-type  services  ( e . g „ , water,  sewer,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection) as  are  economically  feasible  to  attract  residents  to 
the  area.  Proper  subdivision  design,  zoning,  and  construction 
of  duplex  and  multi-family  housing  units  are  other  techniques 
which  can  be  used  to  influence  future  residential  density. 
Detailed  recommendations  for  putting  these  techniques  into 
effect  are  included  in  Chapter  6,  the  implementation  section  of 
this  report® 


Rural-Residential  Development. 

The  remaining  area  of  the  county  outside  the  six  commu- 
nities should  be  channeled  toward  low-density,  rural  residen- 
tial development®  This  type  of  development  is  characterized 
by  a density  of  less  than  one  dwelling  per  acre  with  dwellings 
frequently  being  separated  by  several  acres  of  land.  Rural- 
residential  development  has  and  will  continue  to  occur  primar- 
ily along  all-weather  roads  and  in  predominantly  agricultural 
areas.  Because  the  cost  of  water  and  sewerage  systems  are 
prohibitive  for  most  sparsely  population  areas,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Alexander  County  will  be  able  to  extend  these 
services  to  all  rural-residential  development  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  Therefore,  county  officials  should  take  action 
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through  a zoning  or  health  ordinance  to  limit  density  in  the 
rural  regions  of  the  county  to  not  more  than  one  dwelling  per 
acre,  Where  wells  and  septic  tanks  are  both  located  on  the 
building  site.;,  lots  of  less  than  one  acre  per  dwelling  can 
present  health  and  sanitation  problems  , especially  in  view  of 
the  slow  percolation  rate  throughout  the  county, 


County  Housing 

The  results  of  the  1968  land  use  survey  conducted  by  the 
Division  of  Community  Planning  indicate  that  approximately 
514 5 or  12%,  of  the  4,663  dwelling  units  in  Alexander  County 
are  substandard,  Moreover,  some  of  the  townships  have  as 
much  as  one- third  substandard  housing  (see  Table  11).  The 
vast  majority  of  these  substandard  houses  are  quite  old  and 
beyond  economical  repair.  Most  will  soon  be  abandoned  or 
destroyed. 

Additionally,  Alexander  County  is  growing  steadily  in 
population.  Conservative  estimates  indicate  that  the  county 
will  show  a net  gain  of  50  to  60  families,  or  approximately 
175  to  200  people,  per  year  through  1990, 

The  50“60  f ami ly-pe r=year  gain  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
placing the  dilapidated  houses  across  the  county  create  an 
urgent  need  for  approximately  150  dwelling  units  per  year  for 
the  next  two  years,  Thereafter,  100  units  per  year  will  prob- 
ably meet  the  county's  housing  needs  unless,  of  course,  some 
unforeseen-  factor  such  as  a large  new  industry  stimulates  in- 
migration  and  produces  population  gains  much  larger  than  is 
currently  anticipated. 


* Ho using  need  projection  are  based  on  projected  population 
gains,  growth  prospects,  the  results  of  a land  use  survey- 
conducted  by  the  Division  of  Community  Planning,  and  on  a 
"Housing  Situation  Report  for  Alexander  County"  published  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  January  6,  1969.) 
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The  current  rate  of  home  construction  in  the  $25,000  and 
up  price  range  is  adequate  to  meet  existing  and  projected  needs. 
However,  there  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a demand  for  low-cost 
(less  than  $12,000)  and  for  moderate-cost  ($12,000  to  $25,000) 
housing.  The  bulk  of  this  demand  is  for  s ingle-family  houses 
priced  between  $12,000  and  $25,000,  There  is  also  a need  for 
approximately  25  units  of  multi-family  housing.  Table  15  shows 
the  projected  housing  need  in  the  county  by  size  and  number  for 
1969  and  1970,  (Projections  shown  are  in  addition  to  houses 
which  will  be  constructed  by  existing  industry),  A County 
Housing  Program  is  recommended  and  outlined  in  Chapter  VI  of 
this  report. 


ALEXANDER  COUNTY, 

TABLE  15  PROJECTED  HOUSING  NEEDS,  1969-1970 


Unit 

Type 

Price  Range 

No.  of 

U nits 
Needed 

Single- f am i 1 y 

Houses 

Low- cost 

45 

Single-family 

Houses 

Moderate-cost 

80 

Mult  i-family 

Apartments 
Dup l e xe  s 

Low-  cost. 

2 5 

Source;  Division  of  Community  Planning  and 


"Housing  Situation  Report",  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  1969 


COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  projections  shown  in  Table  14  indicate  that  Alexander 
County  will  need  some  .3  2 4 acres  of  land  for  commercial  use  by 
1990,  There  is  currently  204  acres  in  commercial  use.  Much 
of  the  120  additional  acres  needed  will  come  from  the  six 
communities  discussed  under  residential  development.  Commercial 
development  will  naturally  respond  to  these  concentrations  of 
population.  Already,  Stoney  Point,  Hiddenite  and  Bethlehem  have 
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embryonic  central  business  districts.  Additionally,  new 
commercial  growth  will  be  distributed  throughout  the  county 
along  a 11“ weather  roads  in  response  to  the  buying  potential 
of  rural  residents.  Such  development  is  already  in  evidence, 
for  example,  along  SR  1124  south  of  Ellendale  to  Smyrna  Church 
and  along  SR  1419  northeast  of  Taylorsville, 

The  Land  Development  Plan  Map  shows  the  larger  sites 
proposed  for  commercial  development.  The  smaller,  rural 
commercial  sites  are  not  shown  because  of  map  scale. 

In  virtually  all  cases,  commercial  development  will  be 
keyed  to  automobile  accessibility.  Care  must  be  exercised  to 
prevent  traffic  hazards  and  unsafe  highway  situations.  Much 
can  be  done  to  prevent  this  through  enforced  zoning.  County 
officials  can,  through  zoning,  assure  that  commercial  estab- 
lishments are  located  well  back  from  roadways;  that  signs 
and  other  advertising  devices  do  not  interfere  with  the  safe 
flow  of  traffic;  and  that  parking  space  is  sufficient  to 
eliminate  roadside  congestion. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Alexander  County  will  need  2,100  acres  of  land  for  indus- 
trial  use  by  1990,  This  represents  650  additional  acres. 

The  county  has  some  excellent,  industrial  sites  which 
meet  most  of  the  criteria  listed  in  Table  12  of  this  report. 

The  major  shortcomings  are  the  absence  of  sewerage  systems 
throughout  the  county  except  around  Taylorsville,  and  the  lack 
of  water  systems  outside  the  Taylorsville  area  and  the  area  along 
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NC  90  east  of  the  Iredell  County  line.  As  water  and  sewerage 
systems  are  constructed  in  Alexander  County,  industrial  develop- 
ment  potential  will  improve  accordingly. 

The  land  most  suitable  for  industrial  development  is 
located  along  NC  90  and  the  Alexander  County  Railroad  between 
Iredell  County  and  Taylorsville.  A number  of  suitable  indus- 
trial sites  of  various  sizes  are  in  this  area.  These  are  shown 
on  the  Land  Development  Map  8. 

Industrial  sites  in  other  areas  of  the  county  are  also 
located  on  the  Land  Development  Plan  Map,  but  these  do  not 
have  the  site  qualities  found  in  the  NC  90  east  area.  They 
do  not,  for  example,  have  water  systems  or  rail  transportation. 
These  sites  are  nonetheless  suitable  for  many  types  of  "dry" 
(i.e.  , using  small  amounts  of  water)  industrial  development. 

Land  well-suited  to  industrial  development  is  limited  and 
difficult  to  find.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  preserve  top 
quality  industrial  land  for  future  industrial  use.  One  way 
this  can  be  done  is  for  an  Industrial  Development  Commission 
to  buy  or  take  option  on  prime  industrial  land.  Such  a group 
can  obtain  technical  and  informational  assistance  from  the 
Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development.  Another  way  to  protect 
industrial  land  is  to  zone  it  for  industrial  use.  Zoning 
can  also  be  used  to  assure  that  new  industry  meets  desirable 
performance  standards  with  respect  to  such  things  as  noise, 
air  and  water  pollution  and  noxious  odors. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  DEVELOPMENT 


Despite  a decline  in  the  total  number  of  farms,  the  county 
still  has  a healthy  agricultural  economy.  The  chief  money  crop 
is  broiler  production  with  the  production  of  milk,  eggs,  tobac- 
co, cattle  and  apples  combined  accounting  for  less  than  the  5 . 2 
million  dollars  income  from  broilers  in  19  6 8 . 

The  total  number  of  farms  will  continue  to  decrease  as  more 
land  is  used  for  urban  purposes  and  as  small  farms  are  consoii- 
dated  to  facilitate  more  profitable  mechanized  farming®  Farmers 
should  attempt  to  use  idle  and  marginal  land  to  increase  the 
production  of  broilers,  cattle  and  poultry  products . Signifi- 
cant gains  can  be  realized  in  agricultural  income  in  these  areas 
The  Agriculture  Extension.  Service  reported  approximately  12,000 
acres  of  idle  land  in  1968  which  could  be  used  for  pascure, 
broadcast- pi anted  feed-grain  crops  or  apple  production. 

Because  of  the  expected  decrease  in  acres  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural purposes,  Alexander  County  farmers  must  practice  good 
management  techniques,  intensive  land  utilization  and  mechanized 
farming.  Expert  guidance  and  assistance  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Alexander  County  Agricultural  Extension  Service  at  Taylors- 
ville, 

The  mountainous  terrain  in  the  north  and  northwest  of  the 
county  should  be  devoted  to  forestry  crops.  Terrain  character- 
istics make  the  land  in  this  area  unsuitable  for  cultivation, 
yet  the  soil  is  generally  rich.  Most  of  the  area  is  currently 
forested,  but  lumber  yields  are,  according  to  the  County  service 
forester,  far  below  potential  production.  The  county  has  approx 
imately  93,000  acres  of  land  in  private,  commercial  forests  now. 
This  fugure  is  expected  to  decline,  however,  as  more  land  is 
used  for  agricultural  (apple  production)  and  urban  purposes. 


There  are  ample  markets  in  Alexander  County  to  support  a 
major  increase  in  the  production  of  forestry  products.  The 
county  has  19  lumber  mills,  a pulpwood  yard,  12  furniture  frame 
manufacturers,  and  a.  poultry  industry  which  uses  wood  shavings 
and  sawdust.  To  take  advantage  of  the  available  market  and  to 
realize  full  production  potential  from  forested  areas,  land- 
owners  should  work  closely  with  professional  foresters.  Con- 
servation, good  management  and  reforestation  measures  should 
be  continuously  practiced. 


RECREATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

There  is  a severe  shortage  of  public  recreation  facilities 
in  Alexander  County.  The  county  should  devote  approximately 
500  acres  of  land  to  recreational  use  by  1990.  Additionally, 
there  is  a market  for  more  commercial  recreation. 

The  land  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Catawba  River  and  Lake 
Hickory  is  ideally  suited  for  various  water-oriented  recreation 
activities.  A very  suitable  location  lies  west  of  NC  16  bridge. 
This  area  is  not  heavily  populated  and  is  easily  accessible. 

The  county  should  acquire  owner  ship  or  long-term  lease  arrange- 
ments for  land  in  this  area.  Boating  facilities  for  fishing 
and  skiing,  swimming  facilities,  camping  and  picnicking  areas 
and  hiking  trails  are  just  a few  of  the  popular  recreational 
activities  which  can  be  provided  at  this  site.  While  there  are 
numerous  sites  in  this  area  which  are  suitable  for  recreational 
use,  specific  sites  have  been  selected  and  indicated  on  the 
Land  Development  Plan.  These  sites  are  selected  in  view  of 
accessibility,  availability,  and  site  characteristics. 
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The  land  and  facilities  which  were  once  used  as  a health 
spa  at  All  Healing  Springs  west  of  Taylorsville  also  has  high 
potential  for  recreational  use,  The  old  buildings  can,  with 
some  renovation,  comfortably  accommodate  over  one -hundred  per- 
sons per  night.  The  site  is  at  the  edge  of  the  Brushy  Mount- 
ains and  lends  itself  well  to  such  activities  as  camping, 
riding,  hiking,  archery,  skeet  and  trap  shooting,  and  stream 
and  pond  fishing®  There  is  also  ample  space  for  trailer  park- 
ing. This  land  can  be  developed  privately  for  profit  or 
possibly  as  a joint  facility  by  Alexander  County  and  Taylors- 
ville, All  Healing  Springs  is  indicated  for  recreation  devel- 
opment on  the  Land  Development  Map. 

The  Brushy  Mountains  in  the  north  and  west  sections  of 
the  county  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  private,  commer- 
cial recreational  development.  Land  in  these  mountains  is 
marginal  at  best  for  cultivation  purposes.  Small  farms  can, 
however,  be  profitably  devoted  full-time  or  seasonally  to 
providing  facilities  for  such  activities  as  picnicking,  fish- 
ing, camping,  riding,  hiking,  hunting,  archers,  skeet  and  trap 
shooting,  etc.  In  many  instances  these  facilities  can  be  pro- 
vided with  only  small  expense  to  the  landowner. 

The  six  existing  communities  of  the  county  should  establish 
recreational  facilities  for  community  use.  The  Bethlehem  commu- 
nity has  constructed  a commun ity  recreation  complex  which  in- 
cludes a pool,  an  athletic  field,  riding  facilities,  and  a 
community  building.  Other  communities  in  the  county  do  or  will 
need  similar  facilities. 

For  community  projects  of  this  nature,  long-term,  low-cost 
financing  is  frequently  available  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration of  the  U.So  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  land  and  facilities  which  were  once  used  as  a health 
spa  at  All  Healing  Springs  west  of  Taylorsville  also  has  high 
potential  for  recreational  use,  The  old  buildings  can,  with 
some  renovation,  comfortably  accommodate  over  one-hundred  per- 
sons per  night.  The  site  is  at  the  edge  of  the  Brushy  Mount- 
ains and  lends  itself  well  to  such  activities  as  camping, 
riding,  hiking,  archery,  skeet  and  trap  shooting,  and  stream 
and  pond  fishing.  There  is  also  ample  space  for  trailer  park- 
ing. This  land  can  be  developed  privately  for  profit  or 
possibly  as  a joint  facility  by  Alexander  County  and  Taylors- 
ville. All  Healing  Springs  is  indicated  for  recreation  devel- 
opment on  the  Land  Development  Map. 

The  Brushy  Mountains  in  the  north  and  west  sections  of 
the  county  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for  private,  commer- 
cial recreational  development.  Land  in  these  mountains  is 
marginal  at  best  for  cultivation  purposes.  Small  farms  can, 
however,  be  profitably  devoted  full-time  or  seasonally  to 
providing  facilities  for  such  activities  as  picnicking,  fish- 
ing, camping,  riding,  hiking,  hunting,  archers,  skeet  and  trap 
shooting,  etc.  In  many  instances  these  facilities  can  be  pro- 
vided with  only  small  expense  to  the  landowner. 

The  six  existing  communities  of  the  county  should  establish 
recreational  facilities  for  community  use.  The  Bethlehem  commu- 
nity has  constructed  a c ommun  ity  recreation  complex  which  in- 
cludes a pool,  an  athletic  field,  riding  facilities,  and  a 
c.  ommun  ity  building.  Other  communities  in  the  county  do  or  will 
need  similar  facilities. 

For  community  projects  of  this  nature,  long-term,  low-cost 
financing  is  frequently  available  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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To  begin  providing  the  recreational  facilities  needed  by 
the  county,  county  officials  should  establish  with  Taylorsville 
a joint,  town-county  recreation  commission.  Such  a commission 
would  coordinate  recreational  efforts  throughout  the  county  and 
provide  information  and  assistance  to  individuals  and  groups 
interested  in  recreation  facilities. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Major  development  proposals  for  future  transportation 
facilities  in  Alexander  County  fall  in  two  areas:  the  county 
thoroughfare  system  and  air  transport  facilities. 


Alexander  County  Thoroughfare  Plan 

Alexander  County  officials  should,  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  Highway  Commission,  adopt  a comprehensive,  long- 
range,  thoroughfare  plan  which  outlines  future  road  improve- 
ments, construction  and  alignments.  Some  of  the  advantages  of 
such  a plan  are : 

efficient  land  use  is  promoted  through  the  minimization 
of  land  acreage  devoted  to  roadways; 

construction  and  operating  costs  are  minimized; 

accessibility  to  locations  and  activities  in  the  county 
i s max im iz e d ; 

““  safety,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  thoroughfare  users 
are  ma  x im i z e d . 

Map  9 presents  a sketch  of  a proposed  thoroughfare  plan 
which  has  been  designed  by  the  County  Planning  Board,  the 
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Division  of  Community  Planning,  and  the  Advance  Planning  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  Highway  Commissions  The  following  text  pro- 
vides detailed  recommendations  for  future  road  development. 


Primary  Highways.  These  are  numbered  U . S 0 and  N.C.  high- 
ways which  connect  population,  economic,  and  recreational 
centers  within  the  State.* 


1.  N . C . 9 0 should  be  widened  to  four  lanes  from  Statesville 

to  Taylorsville.  This  road  is  currently  the  most  heavily 
traveled  highway  in  the  county  and  development  potential 
indicates  that  traffic  volumes  are  sure  to  increase  in 
the  near  future.  During  peak  hours,  traffic  volumes, 
coupled  with  roadside  congestion  created  by  commercial 
and  industrial  activities,  are  already  presenting  safety 
problems  and  causing  slow  traffic  movement.  Left  turn 
lanes  are  needed  now  at  Lenoir  Chair  Company,  Worth  Spin- 
ning Company,  Blue  Bell,  Inc.,  and  Taylorcraft  Upholstering 
Company.  Peak  work-hour  traffic  congestion  is  already  a 
problem  at  these  locations. 

2 . N C 16  from  Taylorsville  north  to  Wilkes  County  has  already 
been  widened  and  improved.  Similar  improvements  should 

be  made  to  NC  16  south  from  Taylorsville  to  the  Newton- 
Go  n o v e r area.  The  pavement  area  should  be  widened  and 
some  of  the  more  severe  curves  (like  the  one  just  south 
of  St.  John's  Church)  straightened.  This  will  provide 
safe  and  expeditious  access  to  the  Newton-Conover  area 
for  shopping  and  to  the  Catawba  River  for  recreational 
activities  . 

3 . N C 12  7 currently  connects  the  Ellen dale  community  and 
Hickory,  passing  through  the  community  of  Bethlehem.  Both 
Ellendale  and  Bethlehem  are  growing  rapidly  with  commer- 
cial and  industrial  growth  occurring  along  NC  127.  The 
existing  highway  should  be  improved  both  with  respect  to 
surface  and  to  alignment.  The  road  has  numerous  sharp 
curves  and  steep  inclines  and  declines  which  make  traffic 
movement  slow.  The  road  is  especially  crooked  where  it 


* Definitions  are  taken  from  The  County  Thoroughfare  System 
Functional  Classification  of  Roads  and  Highways , North  Carolina 
Highway  Commission,  1968. 


winds  around  Bald  Knob  Mountain  just  north  of  the  inter- 
section with  SR  1166o  Improvement  will  expedite  traffic 
movement  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  an  extra  boost 
to  the  development  of  the  Ellendale  and  Bethlehem  commu- 
nities . 

4 « N C 12  7 should  also  be  extended  north  across  NG  90  to  con- 

nect with  NC  16  near  the  Wilkes  County  1 ine . This  will 
connect  Wilkes  County  residents  and  the  northern  areas 
of  Alexander  County  with  Ellendale  and  Bethlehem  commu- 
nities and  with  Hickory.  It  will  facilitate  north-south 
circulation  without  channeling  all  traffic  through  the 
congested  Taylorsville  business  area.  This  can  be  done 
by  widening  and  improving  existing  major  and  minor  county 
roads  as  shown  on  Map  9» 


Major  County  Roads . These  facilities  interconnect  eco- 
nomic, population,  and  recreation  centers  within  the 
county  and  adjacent  counties  and  carry  traffic  to  the 
primary  hi ghwa  y system.  They  are  normally  continuous  and 
serve  areas  of  considerable  size. 


1.  There  is  an  increasing  need  for  a quick  circulation  route 
between  Statesville,  Stoney  Point,  Hiddenite,  Bethlehem 
and  Hickory.  Much  of  such  a route  already  exists  in 
major  county  roads  and  a safe,  all-weather  route  can  be 
provided  with  the  following  improvements  and  realignments 

a.  SR  1150.  Realign  to  eliminate  two  mile  loop  just 
west  of  bridge  across  Middle  Little  River. 

b . SR  1610 . Extend  this  road  to  the  west  beyond 
Millersville  and  connect  it  with  SR  1131  just  east 
of  Lower  Little  River. 

Co  Improve  and  upgrade  to  major  county  road  standards 
SR  1150,  and  the  portions  of  SR  1131,  1610,  1617, 
and  1631. 

2.  SR  1143.  There  is  currently  no  quick  circulation  route 
between  the  Bethlehem  and  Millersville  communities  and 
Caldwell  County-Granite  Falls  and  Lenoir.  SR  1143  can 
provide  such  a route  by  connecting  NC  127  with  SR  1751 
in  Caldwell  County.  The  road  should  be  widened,  paved, 
and  upgraded  to  major  county  road  standards,  and  the 
bridge  across  the  Upper  Little  River  will  have  to  be 
widened  to  accommodate  two  lanes  of  traffic. 
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3 o SR  140  2 should  be  connected  to  SR  1520  and  the  entire 
length  from  SR  1403  to  NC  16  paved.  This  will  provide 
access  to  NC  16  and  points  north  and  south  of  Kilby 
for  residents  of  the  uppermost  northeastern  corner  of 
the  county. 


Minor  County  Roads . These  roads  serve  sub-areas  of  the 
county  and  perform  the  function  of  collecting  traffic 
from  the  local  county  roads  and  carrying  it  to  the 
major  county  road  and  primary  highway  systems. 


Alexander  County  has  220  miles  of  unpaved  minor  county 
roads.  Most  of  these  roads  serve  as  collectors  in 
sparsely  populated  rural  areas.  A systematic  and  con- 
tinuing paving  program  should  be  initiated  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  unpaved  roads  as  quickly  as  available 
funds  permit.  Priority  should  be  given  to  the  roads 
serving  the  largest  number  of  residents  and  to  roads 
over  which  school  buses  must  pass. 


The  county  should  require,  through  subdivision  regula- 
tions, that  all  new  1 y- c on s t r u c t e d roads  serving  new  residential 
developments  conform  to  the  base  construction  and  wufcl'th  stand- 
ards established  by  the  State  Highway  Commission  for  county 
roads . 


Air  Transportation  Facilities 

Alexander  County  does  not  have  a county  or  municipal 
airport.  There  are  two  private  air  facilities  but  these  are 
small  and  suited  only  to  recreational  flying  in  light,  single- 
engine aircraft. 

With  the  industrial  development  which  has  occurred  to 
date  and  with  the  additional  development  which  is  expected 
to  occur  in  the  future,  the  county  should  move  to  establish 
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from  the  local  county  roads  and  carrying  it  to  the 
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Alexander  County  has  220  miles  of  unpaved  minor  county 
roads.  Most  of  these  roads  serve  as  collectors  in 
sparsely  populated  rural  areas.  A systematic  and  con- 
tinuing paving  program  should  be  initiated  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  unpaved  roads  as  quickly  as  available 
funds  permit®  Priority  should  be  given  to  the  roads 
serving  the  largest  number  of  residents  and  to  roads 
over  which  school  buses  must  pass. 


The  county  should  require,  through  subdivision  regula- 
tions, that  all  newly-constructed  roads  serving  new  residential 
developments  conform  to  the  base  construction  and  trrdth  stand- 
ards established  by  the  State  Highway  Commission  for  county 
roads . 


Air  Transportation  Facilities 

Alexander  County  does  not  have  a county  or  municipal 
airport.  There  are  two  private  air  facilities  but  these  are 
small  and  suited  only  to  recreational  flying  in  light,  single- 
engine aircrafto 

With  the  industrial  development  which  has  occurred  to 
date  and  with  the  additional  development  which  is  expected 
to  occur  in  the  future,  the  county  should  move  to  establish 
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a larger,  more  substantial  air  facility.  There  are  several 
ways  this  can  be  done. 

Alexander  County  can  act  alone  or  with  Taylorsville  to 
improve  and  upgrade,  with  a lease  arrangement,  facilities  on 
either  of  the  two  existing  airports  in  the  county.  Another 
alternative  is  for  the  two  governments  to  act  together  to 
construct  an  entirely  new  facility  (joint  action  by  the  two 
jurisdictions  would  be  more  economical)..  However,  the  county 
is  currently  exploring  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a county 
airport.  A group  representing  the  county  has  been  in  contact 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  concerning  site  requirements 
and  financial  arrangements.  Funds  may  also  be  available  from 
Appalachian  and  State  programs. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


CHAPTER  VI 


IMPLEMENTATION 


The  Alexander  County  Land  Development  Plan  can  only  be  as 
effective  as  county  officials  and  residents  choose  to  make 
it.  No  plan  can  be  s e 1 f -a c t ua t ing . In  the  years  to  come, 
officials  and  residents  must  constantly  be  aware  of  the  need 
to  mold  growth  and  development,  and  of  the  guidelines  provided 
for  this  in  the  Land  Development  Plan.  Listed  below  are  some 
of  the  more  important  tools  and  programs  which  can  assist 
county  officials  and  residents. 


TOOLS 

Citizen  Participation.  There  is  currently  a noticably  Strong 
civic  spirit  in  Alexander  County.  Many  county  residents  have 
already  jointed  together  to  form  seven  different  community 
development  associations.  Additionally,  there  is  an  active 
Technical  Action  Panel  composed  primarily  of  representatives 
from  various  State  and  Federal  offices  in  the  county.  There  is 
also  an  active  county  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a chartered  non- 
profit industrial  development  association  (Alexander  County 
Industries,  Inc.). 

County  officials  should  promote  continued  citizen  participation 
in  efforts  to  influence  future  growth  patterns.  This  can  be 
done  in  part  by  keeping  the  public  informed  about  county  plan- 
ning activities;  about  legal  steps  being  taken  to  implement 
planning  decisions;  and  about  the  problems  and  future  needs  of 
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the  county,.  The  County  Commissioners  should  adopt  a Land 
Development  Plan  and  a Thoroughfare  Plan  and  widely  publicize 
such  plans  as  a first  step  toward  informing  and  involving 
the  citizens  in  efforts  to  influence  future  growth. 


Zoning . Zoning  is  a legal  tool  which  can  be  used  to  assure  a 
compatible  and  economic  mix  of  land  uses  across  the  county. 
Alexander  County  has  contracted  with  the  Division  of  Community 
Planning  for  the  preparation  of  a zoning  ordinance.  County 
officials  should  adopt  a county  zoning  ordinance  to  assist 
them  in  realizing  the  goals  of  this  planning  program. 


Subdivision  Regulations . Subdivision  regulations  provide  mini 
mum  standards  for  future  residential  development.  Design  and 
construction  criteria  are  provided  for  such  things  as  roads, 
utilities,  lot  layout,  and  open  spaces. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  new  construction  occurring  in  the 
county,  county  officials  should  adopt  and  enforce  subdivision 
regulations  so  that  old  and  existing  problems  will  not  be 
perpetuated  in  new  construction. 

Public  Improvements  Program  and.  Capital  Improvements  Budget. 
The  county  should  establish  a public  improvements  program  for 
a twenty-year  period  to  correspond  with  the  Land  Development 
Plan . Such  a program  will  establish  a priority  schedule  for 
the  expensive  capital  improvements  projects  which  will  be 
needed  during  the  planning  period,  and  assist  officials  in 
budgeting  funds  for  these  improvements.  Capital  Improvements 
Budgets  for  five-year  period  should  accompany  the  Public 
Improvements  Program. 
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Building  and  Housing  Codes . Building  codes  provide  minimum 
standards  for  structural  strength  and  regulate  the  installa- 
tion of  plumbing,  heating  and  electric  equipment  for  new 
buildings.  Housing  codes  establish  standards  for  space- 
occupant  ratios  and  for  sanitary,  heating  and  lighting  facil- 
ities. Such  codes  can  do  much  to  improve  housing  conditions 
in  Alexander  County  by  preventing  the  construction  of  unsafe 
or  substandard  dwellings  and  by  upgrading  existing  dwellings. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  county  adopt  and  enforce 
building  codes  as  soon  as  possible. 

ACTION  PROGRAMS 

1.  The  county  should  immediately  adopt  and  begin  imple- 
menting a program  designed  to  upgrade  housing  conditions  and 
to  provide  neededhousing  for  county  residents.  The  first  step 
toward  such  a goal  is  the  creation  of  a Housing  Authority. 

This  can  be  either  a county  authority  or  a joint  county- town 
authority  serving  both  Alexander  County  and  Taylorsville. 
Special  enabling  legislation  was  passed  by  the  N.C.  General 
Assembly  in  1967,  authorizing  Alexander  County  to  create  a 
Housing  Authority. 

The  newly  created  housing  authority  will  have  to  concen- 
trate on  low  and  moderate  cost  housing.  There  are  several  pro- 
grams available  through  which  the  county  may  possibly  obtain 
advisory,  technical  and  financial  assistance.*  Some  of  these 
ares 


^Currently , because  of  limited  funds,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  consider  for 
assistance  only  the  housing  authorities  of  counties  of  50,000 
or  more  population.  This  is,  of  course,  always  subject  to 
change.  If  it  does  not,  Alexander  County  should  promote  the 
creation  of  a multi=county  housing  authority  to  represent  it 
and  nearby  counties,  or  work  with  Taylorsville,  which  can 
conduct  a program  ten  miles  beyond  its  town  limits  into  the 
county. 


a*  Federal  Housing  Administration  Mortgage  Insurance 

b»  Low-rent  housing  for  the  disadvantaged 

c.  Be  1 ow-ma r ke t - in t e r e s t~ r a t e s mortgage  loans 

d.  Rent  supplement  for  disadvantaged  families 

e.  10  0 7o  mortgage  loans  at  market  interest  rates 

for  the  elderly 

f*  Loans  for  rural  housing  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administrat ion 

g»  Various  Appalachian  Programs 

In  addition  to  the  above  programs,  the  Housing  Authority 
and  the  county  should  take  the  initiative  in  promoting  private 
efforts  to  provide  low  and  moderate  priced  housing*  Private, 
non-profit  groups  such  as  churches,  chartered  civic  groups  or 
interested  citizens'  groups  can  use  a non-profit  corporate 
status  to  plan,  finance,  supervise  construction  of,  and  operate 
low-cost  rental  or  purchase  housing, 

2*  The  county  should  act  immediately  to  assist  the 
Bethlehem  community  in  obtaining  communitywide  water  and  sewer 
service*  If  the  county  cannot  provide  substantial  financial 
assistance,  officials  should  promote  the  creation  of  a sanitary 
district*  Such  a district  will  enable  the  area  residents  to  use 
their  corporate  powers  to  secure  long-term  financing  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities.  If  such  a course  is  chosen,  it  will  be  up 
to  the  community  leaders  to  take  the  initiative  and  urge  action 
from  the  County  Commissioners*  Growth  prospects  indicate  that 
a critical  need  for  such  services  will  exist  in  this  community 
in  the  next  few  years* 

3.  The  county  should  act  immediately  to  assist  the 
property  owners  along  NC.  90  east  of  Taylorsville  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  sewer  service.  Again,  if  the  county  cannot  provide 
substantial  financial  assistance,  county  officials  should  coop- 
erate with  community  leaders  in  efforts  to  finance  and  operate 


a sanitary  district  » In  any  case,  it  will  be  up  to  community 
leaders  to  take  the  initiative. 

4,  As  the  various  communities  in  the  county  acquire 
water  and  sewer  systems,  the  county  should  consider  connecting 
these  in  the  future  to  form  the  beginnings  of  a county  water 
system.  In-depth  engineering  studies  will  be  necessary  before 
such  a countywide  system  can  be  put  together.  Planning  now, 
however,  can  assure  that  the  elements  of  all  systems  constructed 
in  the  county  in  the  near  future  are  suitable  for  inclusion  in 

a countywide  system  in  the  more  distant  future, 

5,  The  county  should  immediately  engage  a county 
manager.  Such  an  official  will  increase  service  quality  and 
quantity  within  the  county  and  better  enable  the  county  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a growing  and  developing  population  and  economy. 
If  the  expense  of  a county  manager  is  too  great  for  the  county 
to  bear  alone,  the  feasibility  of  a joint,  town-county  manager 
should  be  discussed  with  Taylorsville, 

6,  The  County  Commissioners  should  immediately  appoint 
a recreation  commission  and  establish  a recreation  program. 
Active  programs  are  already  conducted  in  several  communities 
and  a low  budget  county  program  can  serve  to  coordinate  acti- 
vities and  help  establish  competitive  activities  between  the 
various  communities, 

7,  The  county  should  act  to  acquire  land,  both  water 
front  and  mountainous,  to  develop  as  recommended  in  the  recrea- 
tion section  of  this  report.  Federal  funds  are  available  for 
this  type  of  development  and  a county  recreation  commission 
should  explore  the  possibility  of  financial  aid  for  recreation 
activities , 
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8 . The  county  should  establish  priorities  and  begin 
implementation  of  the  water  and  sewer  recommendations  made  in 
Comprehensive  Areawide  Water  and  Sewer  Planning  Report  by  W 0 K . 
Dickson  and  Co.,  Inc. 

9,  The  county  should  promote  industrial  development 

by : 

a.  funding  development  activities  of  the  Alexander 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce; 

b.  establishing  continuing  contact  with  the 
Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  N.  C, 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development; 

Co  establishing  and  supporting  a Technical  College 
to  provide  more  skilled  workers. 

10.  The  county  should  work  with  the  State  Highway 
Commission  to  establish  priorities  for  implementing  the  county 
thoroughfare  plan.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  have  the  bypass 
portion  of  the  Taylorsville  thoroughfare  plan  implemented  as 
soon  as  possible* 


